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TITH THE PROLIFERATION of 
satellite communication, world 
news moves swiftly around the globe 
and world opinion has become a force to be 
reckoned with by all nations. Among those 
dozens of developing nations known as the 
Third World. there is 4 growing awareness 
that reporting by Western journalists can 
enhance or tarnish their image, advance or 
retard their aims. Many of them do not like 
what is being reported about them, 

The issue, long simmering, erupted al a 
UNESCO meeting last November in Paris. 
Third World nations spoke of a “new inter- 
national information order” that would 
oversee international reporting through the 
means of regional offices superintended by 
rovernments. Reporters would be limited 
to official handouts and would submit, in 
effect, to supervision of their dispatches 

Proponents of the scheme maintained 
that the Western press fails to report enough 
Third World events, and when it does, pub- 
lishes the sensational or the trivial while 
overlooking positive achievements. 

Western press fepresentatives at the 
meeting convinced their colleagues to modi- 
fy the proposals and avert a confrontation, 
but the issue will not soon go away. 

I was especially concerned, since no other 
publication travels the world more exten- 
sively than NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. Our 
writers and photographers do their best to 
discard the trivial and the sensational, but 
sometimes they are hindered in the field by 
suspicion and resentment of any foreigner 
with a notebook or camera. In those nations 
where the foreign journalist is closely 
watched by a government, the situation 
deteriorates, forcing us to setthe for what 
we can get. 

Our reporting is rigorously checked by ex- 
perts. Further, we offer governments full 
opportunity to comment on the factuality of 
material. We constantly strive for balance, 
aware that what we view as good reporting 
may be viewed elsewhere as exploitation. 

We think this method far preferable to 
handcuffing journalists in the field. Ifexeclu- 
sion prevails, not only the West will be the 
poorer, A society that closes down exterior 
contact ends up stifling its own internal in- 
struments of inquiry. That is an awesome 
price for a self-proclaimed good image. 
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An American women's team conquers the 
world stenth tallest motintain. Then ofall rakes 
the lives aftwo, Arlene Blum, frene Miller, ard 
Vera Komarkove relate thei history-making 
Himatayan climo. 
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mountain, the mile-high state capital now serves 
as ecconomc hub ofanentire mid-continent 
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After /9vears of independence, akey African 
mation strives to build a strong demecrac vand 
house its bonanza oll wealth to raise the standard 
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corruption, and civil strife. Article by Noel Grove, 
photographs by Bruno Barbey. 
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ROM MY DIARY ON OCTOBER §&, at 
18,500 feet on Annapurna I: “There were 
so many avalanches yesterday, It gives you 
a scary feeling. You hear a roar, you sce a 

cloud and watch it get bigger and realize with 
sickening certainty that it could reach vou. 
You run for shelter, Then you feel the tent 
shake from the spray and realize you're still 
alive, Relief 

“I keep wondering when the next avalanche 
will come. I'm spooked and sots Margi. Maybe 
we shouldn't climb to Camp IT] today. I'm not 
going unless she goes. She's not going unless | 
go. [guess we'll both end up going, Risking our 
lives; God, it's crazy. Why? Well, in another six 
days someone can be on top.” 

When I spoke those words into mv tape re- 
corder—my way of keeping a diary—our 
group of women climbers had spent 43 days on 
the world’s tenth highest mountain. After 
countless avalanches, I think all of us had some 
doubts about continuing toward the summit. 
Big mountain, enormous avalanches, small 
people. It seemed we'd done everything right 
except selecting the peak. We knew there was 
danger on Annapurna | (one of five Himalavan 
mountains in Nepal bearing this name. God- 
dess of the Harvests), We just didn't know how 
much danger. But we also knew the hardest 
chimbing was behind us, and we still had ener- 
ey and enthusiasm, 

The decision that led ten women-climbers to 
Annapurna began to take shape one dav in 
1972 in the Wakhan corridor of Afghanistan. 
At 23,000 feet on Noshag, I meta Polish climb- 
er, Wanda Rutkiewicz, who was returning 
trom the summit. Elated at hersuccess, she em- 
braced me and said, “Noshagq is 7,000 meters. 
Now we must climb an §,000-meter peak— 
just us women.” 

At that me no woman had stood atop any of 
the world's fourteen $,000-meter mountains. 
In 1973 Wanda and I applied to the Nepalese 
Government tor permission to attempt Anna- 
purna [—$,078 meters(26,504 feet). Wedid not 
get the permit. Meanwhile, a verv few women 
climbed 8,000-meter peaks: four Japanese, 
one Chinese, two Poles. No American woman 
succeeded, and few even had the chance to try. 

In 1976 1 was one of two women on an 
American expedition to Mount Everest and 
reached 7,467 meters (24,500 feet), I came 
down feeling more strongly thanever that more 
women should (Continued on page 300) 
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Radiant moment lifts all burdens 
from Annie Whitehouse, who embraces 
Christy Tews and her tidings: The 
first summit team has reached the peak 
of Annapurna I in the Himalayas 

Planned and financed by American 
women climbers, the expedition 
Made good its slogan, “A woman's 
piace is on top.” But jov in being the 
first Americans to ascend Annapurna 
was soon shattered, The two 
women of the second team were 
Killed in their attempl to reach 
the summit. 

(Overleaf) Looming above 
candicht tents of a camp at 18,500 
feet, the bulk of Annapurna seems 
benitn by moonlight. “We chose it,” 
save author Arlene Blum, “because 
we thought it would be relatively 
safe to climb. It wasn't." 
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Even before the ascent, the expedition 
faced a major obstacle—backpacking six 
tons of gear to the foot of the mountain 
imap). The ten~iay trek across broken ter- 
rain to Base Camp Was mace with the help 
of 250 Nepalese. 

From Camp I the mountain revealed 
one implacable fact. The safest route to the 
top would be extremely strenuous. The 
strategy: to climb along a knife-edge ridge 
that rose above avalanche chutes. Camps 
were established on the route (left) to sup- 
ANNAPURNA | port the final summit attempt 
Sree aoe The ridge, the Dutch Rib, required some 
nearly vertical climbing and a difficult tra- 
Verse | right, four climbers at lower center, 
and chose-up, page 303), although descents 
could be made more directly by rappelling 
Camp ITT was-pitched:at the top-of the mb 

rogress up the mountain went by slow 
stages. A leader belayved from below would 
work her way carefully up a section and 
anchor, or fix, length of rope: Following 
climbers then packed loads up to ever 
higher elevations (below), In her right 
| se hand the climber praspe a device that can 
—_—* \, ampli 2) slide up the fixed line but not down. An ice 

r » Viewpoint of photo 7 : ax and cranrpons give additional purchase 

atright 1"... coc eae for sleep sections like this one 
z e | 
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(Continued from page 205) be able to ex- 
perience the challenge and reward of expedi- 
tionary mountaineering. 

In January 1977 a group of like-minded 
San Francisco Bay area women climbers 
met. Among them were Irene Miller, then 
41, a physicist; Vera Watson, 44, a com- 
puter scientist; and myself, a §1-yvear-old 
biochemist, We created a permanent orga- 
nization, American Women’s Himalavan 
Expeditions (AWHE), to attempt Annapur- 
naand to provide encouragement and finan- 
cial aid to women climbers. 

Where to raise the $80,000 the climb 
would cost? We went into the T-shirt busi- 
ness, with a model that proclaimed, “A 
woman's place is on top/Annapurna.” The 
National Geographic Society also supported 
the climb. Ten thousand T-shirts later, with 
climbing permit in hand, we reached Nepal 
last August. Fittingly, Wanda Rutkiewicz 
was also in Nepal, the only woman member 
of a European Everest expedition. 

In addition to Irene, Vera, and myself, 
our team included two women from Seattle, 
Joan Firey, 49, an artist and physical thera- 
pist, and Piro Kramar, 40, our doctor. 
Margi Rusmore, 20, a student at the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Cruz, and Annie 
Whitehouse, 71, a student at the University 
of Wyoming, were friends who had climbed 
Mount McKinley together. From Boulder, 
Colorado, came Vera Komarkova, 35, a 
high-altitude plant ecologist, whom we 
called Vera K. to distinguish her from 
Vera Watson: Our other members were Liz 
Klobusicky, 33, a professor from Spokane, 
and Alison Chadwick-Onvyszkiewicz, 36, a 
British artist from Leeds. In 1975 Alison 
participated in the first ascent of Gasher- 
brum II, 26,090 feet, in Pakistan, thus 
climbing higher thanany American woman. 

Our group also included two filmmakers, 
Dyanna Taylor and Marie Ashton, and o 
base camp manager, Christy Tews. In Ne- 
pal we added a Nepalese liaison officer, five 
Sherpa high-altitude porters, a head Sher- 
pa, a cook, two cook's assistants, four low- 
altitude porters, and two mail runners. To 
transport six tons of food, fuel, and gear §0 
miles to our base camp, it was necessary to 
hire many other porters. We were a virtual 
army—13 memsahibs and nearly 250 Nepa- 
lese—moving through the countryside. 
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AUGUST 25 Base Camp: Up this morning 
to our first view of Annapurna. We are awe- 
struck. Our community of red and green 
tents perched on the edge of the moraine 
looks very small, We're at 14,200 feet. The 
summit is 12,300 feet above us: nearly two 
and a half vertical miles. 

Near Base Camp is a memorial stone 
bearing the names of seven of the nine climb- 
ers Who have lost thei lives on Annapurna. 
Silently I pray that we do not add any names 
to this stone. 

But I'm not thinking much about climb- 
ing, myself. As leader, administration and 
logistics are my major concerns. I'm think- 
ing about whether we have enough rice, 
about whether boxes are packed securely, 

Just made radio contact with Liz and Ah- 
son, who have established our first camp on 
the mountain, at 16,500 feet. Yay! They got 
there in four and a half hours, stopping to 
put in fixed lines [ropes anchored by pitons, 
ice screws, or other climbing hardware] ina 
couple of steep places: We can start carrying 
supplies up tomorrow. 

I looked in Vera K. and Irene's tent today 
and was astounded, Vera has been collect- 
ing and pressing plants. The tent is full of 
plants, sheets of newspaper, and pressing 
apparatus. Where do they sleep? 

Vera Watson has become enthralled with 
a puppy and feeds it half of her breakfast. 
The Sherpas call her “Mummy’—maybe 
because she sees that people are well fed too. 


SEPTEMBER? We started toward Camp 
T about 8:30 a.m.,, carrying climbing hard- 
ware for the steep slopes farther up. We 
walked slowly, rhythmically, Irene, Vera 
kK., and I, hearing only the scuff-scuff of our 
boots on the grassy slope. I carried 46 
pounds, a bit much for me; I'm not fully ac- 
climatized to the elevation. We gotto Camp 
IT about 2 p.m. Soon Vera, Annie; and Piro 
came down, having gotten almost to the 
planned site of Camp at 18,500 feet before 
being stopped by crevasses. 


SEPTEMBER 3 It snowed a lot last night. 
This morning Vera K., Irene, and I went up 
to decide on the site for Camp II. Above 
Camp I were parallel crevasses, We 
chopped steps in the ice to make the going 
safer. The glacier rose steeply. We cut over 
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Christy Tews, Piro KRramar, [rene Miller 
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WE en we 
really 
out to be afavorite of 


to a rocky place and continued 
wWas pretty good, not too rotten 
stopped for lunch, marzipan ta 
eood to me, and turnec 
the Sherpas as well 

Above the rock the route went up ice un- 
der six inches of snow. [rene broke trail car- 
rying a heavy load and was weary at 15,500 
feet. The polypropylene ropes we use for 
fixed lines were in 300-foot coils that snarled 
Three times I spent half an hour 
untanglineg rope sparhetti 
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terribly. 


SEPTEMBER 13 «We're finally getting to 
some of the hard climbing. And today's 
problem is that everyone wants to lead—to 
make the route, Mostoaf the work of goingup 
this mountain consists of carrying heavy 
loads dav after day over the same terrain; 
[we gone from Base Camp to Camp | and 
Camp I to Camp DT] three times already 
Though riskier; making the route t much 
more interesting toa climber, 
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Himalavas demand absolute teamwork. The few moments 
climbing up-with loads, down for more loads. Fo 
larg Rusm 
Joan ia irey, Annie Whitehor 
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lo succeed—tit anyone makes it—tor the 
at the summit come after weeks of 
rthe cliimbersit equals aecending 


more. Alison ( 


4 nnapurna 
Shadwick-Onvszkiewicz, 

e, Marte Ashton, KRneel 
a Romarkova, Laz * Klobusiel ky, Arlene Blom. 


I'd like to. have climbing teams of four 

two women and two Sherpas—on the dif- 
ficult sections. the women would 
rather we do all the lead climbing ourselves 
I think it's important to include the Sherpas 
‘o that they feel part of the group 
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SEPTEMBER 14 | Started reading Ihe 
Porn Birds bast night. Finished the whole 
thing —530 pages—about 3:30 a.m. Good 
escapism to be on the bot Australian piains 
foratfew hours. All night i knocked snow off 
the tent. Clesing my book, [ heard a cr 
snow had c ollapsed the mess tent. 
Today Margiand | tried to sack out, The 

sun heated the tent so that it seemed at pee { 
L10°F inside: All of a studden clouds covered 
the sun, it started to snow again, and we fi- 
nally fell asleep 


ash 


SEPTEMBER I5 
to 
Inc 


Margi and I cicda carry 
amp li. viv pack was about 40 pounds, 
ing 10 or 15 pounds of awkward 
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wands |bamboo sticks for marking the 
route], Some places we walked on a knife 
blade of ice about fourinches wide with gap- 
ing holes to either side. In one place a fall 
could have sent us spiraling a hundred feet 
down ina funnel of ice. 

The people at Camp IT got up early to 
study the route we will have to take up to 
21,000 feet, where we will establish Camp 
I. We must climb a difficult rib—the 
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Express descent from the Dutch Rib 
follows the giant icicle route (above). A 
mass. of ice from this section fell on an 
equipment cache below, destroying it and 
exposing a filty-foot chasm 

Gome up the rib took much longer, and 
included @ precarious traverse across its 
face (opposite) 
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Dutch Rib, as we're calling it, after a Dutch 
expedition that went this way in 1977. The 
Camp I] people said it would be steep and 
dangerous. Avalanches come down the 
slope right before the rib. After crossing that 
alope, we'll have to climb about a thousand 
feet of ice and snow inclined at 50 to 60 
degrees, then go along the narrow rib crest 
for nearly a mile. It looked hard. “Well, do 
you think we should try?” I asked. 

They said, “Yes, there's no safer way.” 

The kerosene we ordered two weeks ago 
[to be brought to Base Camp by porters] still 
hasn'tcome. We have virtually none. | woke 
up realizing we did not send containers. The 
merchants probably don't have containers, 
and that’s why we aren't getting Kerosenc. 
Amazing how at 4 a.m. the solution to yes- 
terday's problem becomes obvious. 

We noticed at Camp TT that we're all los- 
ing weight. In particular, our bosoms are 
vanishing. As we move higher, my appetite 
decreases, Eating isa chore, and I trequent- 
ly forget meals, 


SEPTEMBER 19 = It snowed all night. We 
gota radio report from Camp TI that the new 
snow is 20 inches deep there, and they've 
been getting spray from avalanches since 4 
a.m. Some of the climbers feel they should 
come down to Camp |, which the Sherpas 
sav would be safer, Others are reluctant to 
come down because they feel the descent 
route is also threatened by avalanches, I rec- 
ommended that they come down immedi- 
ately. Descending, they would be exposed to 
avalanches for maybe half an hour; up 
there, they would be exposed continually. 

Later: It's still snowing heavily. We must 
shovel every few minutes to keep the tents 
from collapsing. Everything inside is soggy. 
My camera 1s covered with water. What 
would NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC say if they 
could see their equipment? The people at 
(Camp I] are finally coming down. 


SEPTEMBER 20 = It probably will be sever- 
al days before we can climb safely. Every- 
body keeps talking about going to K. C."s 
Pie Shop in Kathmandu. 

When we dug out a collapsed tent, 
Mingma, one of the Sherpas, found a bottle 
of rum. He went through a hilarious panto- 
mume;: how he shoveled and dug and got a 
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big backache, and then how he found the 
rum and his backache was cured. 


SEPTEMBER 25 Annie and I carried 
loads up to Camp OLA, a temporary camp 
we are establishing on the Dutch Rib, six 
hundred feet below where Camp IU] will be. 
We walked on debris from an enormous 
avalanche that came down a chute to the left 
of the rib. T was worried because another 
avalanche could come at any time, I walked 
on, thinking fatalistically, “If T die; I die.” 
The first pitch [rope length] on the Dutch 
Rib, Where Piro had been lead climber, was 
n 6C+- or 7O-dezree slope of ice. Very strenu- 
ous, Then it got easier, and I began to enjoy 
climbing this spectacular face. The view 
was magnificent. Finally we reached a point 
where we had to walk beneath huge dan- 
gling icicles. Then there was a traverse on 
steep ice. Annie had been the leader on this 
difficult section—really good work. Beyond 
that we went up asteep ramp and found our- 
selves in warm sunshine on the crest of the 
rib. What an exhilarating feeling! The face 


of Annapurna was right across from us, Fi- 
nallywe slogged up the last few hundred feet 
to Camp ITA. 

Then down. The descent made me quite 
nervous. | had never used this descender [a 
friction device to slow downward progress). 


When I put it on the rope, I got it wrong. 


Anxiety. Annie showed me how. Then it 
wasn't too bac—tust a little scary peering 
down a thousand feet between my Iegs. 

To avoid the traverse on ice, I took a 
shortcut, rappelling on a single rope. I 
wrapped the rope around my body, but still 
felt I was going too fast. l could see an over- 
hang below. I held the rope with all my 
strength and went over the overhang, down 
through big icicles. | landed on a two-inch- 
wide ledge and crept along to a'wider place 
to wait for Annie. Then Annie and | ran 
through the avalanche area back to camp. 


SEPTEMBER 26 = It’s really getting scary. 
Yesterday morning when Vera Watson and 
Alison were going across the slope to the 
right of the Dutch Rib, they saw a big 
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Bad snow and worse winds force a retreat. An all-night blizzard posed the threat; 
gusts whipping the tents-before dawn confirmed it. Avalanches at higher altitudes 
were pushing blasts of wind down the mountain. Better to collapse the tents and 
descencdiin blinding snow than to stay and risk a falling wall of white oblivion. 
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avalanche coming and had to run to get out 


of the way. Last night I was awakened by a 


shaking of the tent and wind from an ava- 
lanche that lasted several minutes. 

Still, I looked forward to getting to DIA 
today. Better to do some climbing than to 
be hassling about loads and details on the 
radio. And it really ts beautiful up there. 

Approaching the ice face, | beard-a yell: 
“Our cache is gone!” My heart sank. We had 
lefta dozen pairs of crampons and all sarts of 
other valuable things there. Now there was 
achasm about 50 feet wide and 50 feet deep, 
exposed when ice broke off and fell. The 
Sherpas found a hard hat, a foam sleeping 
pad, and some wands. Everything else had 
vanished beneath icy rubble, 

Just then somebody. called out, “Ava- 
lanche!” Pdicdn't look. 1 just started running. 
The moving snow stopped just above us, 

Half an hour after we got back to Camp 
I, Piro yelled: “Ob my God, look at that!" I 
looked out of the tent to see an incredibly 
large avalanche coming off a peak behind 
us. It got larger, and we suddenly realized it 
was going to cross the glacier and hit Camp 
L. A billowing cloud covered the camp. 
When it cleared, we saw specks getting up, 
moving erratically, like ants whose home 
had been stomped. Christy radioed that they 
were OBR The mass of the avalanche had 
stopped just short of the camp; its powerful 
wind had blown Dvanna twenty feet into a 
crevasse, but she was all right. 

The magnitude and number of ava- 
lanches are incredible: I'm beginning to 
have severe doubts. [ve never been on a 
mountain that's so unstable and avalanchy. 

Above us on the rib Liz and Margi en- 
countered @ severe problem fixing lines, 
Crumbly ice made it difficult for them toan- 
chor ropes as they worked their way upa 70- 
degree slope. depending on the front points 
of their crampons for footholds, 

The next dav Liz and Alison had to wade 
waist-deep in snow and dig through several 
feet to find ice that would hold anchors. 
Higher up they found the ice riddled with 
caverns and caves. Liz told me later: “It was 
one of the most dangerous pitches I've ever 
done. You'd climb a few feet and then sink 
into a hole almost back to vour starting 
point.” Liz got above the first caverns by 
hacking the ice until she reduced the holes 
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to platforms from which she could climb. 

Then the caverns became even more fre- 
quent.“It was getting too dangerous,” Lig 
said. She told Alison that she was going to 
rappel to a safer place, But to find solid ice 
she had te continue upward. nthe crest she 
paced gn ice screw, plus four stakes, then 
lowered herself. So one more piece of the 
route is fixed, 


SEPTEMBER 28) With a 30-pound pack | 
Started alone for Camp HLA. I stopped be- 
fore the avalanche zone to put on my cram- 
pons.and climbing harness. These crampons 
didn’t fit.as well as the ones that were lost 
day before vesterday. Struggling with them. 
Tlooked at the avalanche-prone slopes and 
wondered, “Will stopping here half an hour 
save my hfe, or willit cost me my life, or will 
itimake any difference?” Strange to realize | 
was about to take a simple half-mile walk 
that could be my last. 

Still, Thadto go, Allthe work, all the peo- 
ple who care—all these thins led to the 
point where [needed totake awalkto Camp 
HLA. It was my turn. I needed to go for my- 
self as well as for the others. | had to carry 
loacls to justify the food | was eating, the re- 
sources [ was using, And so I went. 

When I got back down to Camp I, the 
Sherpas announced they were quitting, 
Thev said the equipment was not good; the 
food was not good: the climbers were baci. | 
was tired and went into my tent and took off 
mv boots, figuring thev’d simmer down ina 
while. Such complaints are not unusual on 
expeditions. 

Somebody came and told me the Sherpas 
were packing up and leaving. That sounded 
serious, sol went out. Vera Watson was sav- 
ing to Ang, “You think we are bad people 
Why do you think weare bad people?” 

Wangel heard her anc said, “You alway: 
call Sherpas bad. You call us bad always.” 

Vera said, “No, [never call vou bad," 

Ang said, “I've heard vou.” 

It's hard for people who speak different 
languages to work together under trying 
CIFCUMStances 

It was snowing again. | said to the Sher- 
pas: “It's bad for everybody if you leave. It 
will take us a long time to climb the moun- 
tain, You Sherpas cannot get a sood recom- 
mendation if you desert us ina snowstorm," 
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Mountain mess call finds Christy serving 
a favorite camp breakinst (top), bash 
hiroay TLS ane acon followed bn, SLT EL CeeT 
nes, At Camp [, Liz shares a snack with 


Chewang (above). ane of two She ras when 


reached the <onmmitt 

Plunging 6.000 feet, an evalanch 
sweeps Tist Camp Uf (abave, right). Its 
leadimeeice roared toward Camp lL Winds 
futtened tents and sent the astonished film 
crew tumbling. This was the worst ava 
lanche season im memory, sounding fre 


quent vet unpredictable nombles of dread 
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Ibhey stomped off toward Base Camp, 
waving, “See you in Kathmandu.’ 

Witer dinner Alison anc I made a new lo- 
fistics plan; we would climb the mountain 
ourselves, Without Sherpas. A good feeling 


We were indeed an all-women's expedition 
“till, the Sherpas cid increase the safety fac- 
tor if anyone became frosthitten or was in 
jured, Most expeditions employ them 

[ went to bed not feeling worried, but 
awoke a couple of hours later, lt was snow 
nig ek ils | WOrrkerc a bout Piro and Irene 
up at OTA. They were safe up there. but to 


come down would be dangerous, lf we had 
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to abandon (amp [I], they would be far from 
help. Without the Sherpas I felt isolated in 
the snowstorm. The demons of the night be- 


Come Very niense 


SEPTEMBER 29 I went down to Base 
Lamp to negotiate with the Sherpas. A dif- 
ferent world: grass and flowers. | was given 
ilist of demands, mostly forequipment. We 
didnt have it, but the Sherpas said they'd 
take money. We paid them about a hundred 
dollars each. The Sherpas were happv. I 
was not. It wasn tthe money; we'd probably 
mve them that much tn tips. lt was the idea 
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Lhat Lhey could desert us im a storm and still 
be rewarded 

As we began to eat dinner, the Sherpas 
came in and made elaborate speeches about 
working together for the common goal of 
climbing the mountain. I just said [ was sor 
ry there had been any misunderstanding. 
This went on for about 33 minutes, FT got 
hungrier; dinner got colder. They kept say- 
ing. “Eat your dinner,” but I didn't fee! 
like eating in front of those watching ¢ves 
Here | was on an all-women’'s expedition 
surmounded by men. Sometime I would 
ike to do a real all-women’s expedition, 
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perhaps with a less difficult objective, 

At Camp IITA, Irene and Piro are in: good 
spirits hut low on supplies. Thev had a 
Mounds bar for breakfast, an Almond Joy 
for lunch, and a Milky Way for dinner 


OCTOBER? Some porters brought sup- 
plies to Base Camp. We desperately need 
Kerosene, Miuk. and sugar. [he first porters 
brought 500 pounds of vegetables. The sec- 
ond lot browecht milk, sugar, and three zal- 
lons of kerosene, enough for only four days 

But they brought 130 lemons. So I guess we 
can have lots of cold lemonade 


OCTOBERS This morning Margi ieft for 
Camp U1 with trepidation. I commented to 
[rene that I wished she weren't come: people 
should have conviction or not climb. After 
taking a look at the menacing avalanche 
chute she would have to negotiate, Margi 
came back, saying she had forgotten ber 
toothbrush. [ didn't blame her 

The 6 p.m. racto transmission from Vera 
Kk. announced the establishment of Camp 
IV at 23,200 feet. We've hacia lot of really 
hard climbing, but it's nearly over. A lot of 
people would have split by now, inventing 
excuses. We're not being heroic; many of us 
are afraic. Hut we're doing it 


OCTOBER 10 £Joanarrived here at Camp 
I! with a load from L—a long, hard carry. 
A few weeks ago she had pneumonia. An 
amazing recovery—and she just had her 
SOth birthday, 

[t's time to select teams for the summit. I'd 
like to give evervone achance, but that's im- 
possible. Some people must climb in support 
roles. It looks now like we'll try for the top in 
about four davs, with Irene, Vera K., and 
Piro on the first team: Two days later we 
hope to send a second team, including Ali- 
son and Vera Watson. 

Flocks of geese are flying over, heading 
south, It's good to see living things above 

his monotonous world of ice 


OCTOBER 13) [spent the night scrunched 
between Vera and Alison, but awoke look- 
ing forward to goingto CamplV. Theslopes 
above TT were steep ice. I had to kick my 
Crampons inte the ice while pulling myself 
up on the fixed lines: I[ felt insecure 


friumph and frugedy on Annapurna 
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“As difficult and more dangerous’ is 


how lrene Miller (top), who réached the 
summit, compares the reality of Annapur:- 
na with the climbers expectations. For cif: 
ficulties, ascents up steep ice walls (facing 
page) ranked high, As if mocking the ef 
fort, alone bird soars above. Climbers also 
had the company of migrating geese, Vera 
Komarkova (above) knew it was time to 
use osvEen in the final summit push when 
she muttered, “] can feel my brains going!" 
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Close companions on the expedition, Vera 
Watson (top, at left) and Alison Chadwick- 
Onvazkiewicz rest to share a quick snack 
and quiet conversation. Skillful, careful, 
and experienced climbers, they were roped 
together on their way toward the summit 
when they fell totheirdeaths, 

Melancholy taps of hammerand chisel en- 
grave the silence as the author (above) cuts 
the names of Vera and Alison into a memon- 
al to thease who have perished on Annapur- 
na. The preat success of the womens 
expedition ends ina great loss to a mountain 
that makes no distinctions, 
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unclipping from the lines and walking along 
the steep slope unroped., 

It was blowing, just bitterly. Finally I got 
up to the second set of fixed lines and decided 
not to go farther, Irene and Piro came up, 
leaning against the wind. [rene told me she 
had leit letters for her friends and family at 
Camp lin case she didn't come back. Intwo 
days they will be attempting the summit. | 
hope the wind relents. 

As I descended, the snow was like mar- 
bles under my crampons. I dug my ax inand 
took two steps, then moved my ax. A very 
uncomfortable way to go downhill 


OCTOBER 14 Piro, Irene, Vera K,, and 
three Sherpas, Mingma, Chewang, and 
Lakpa, went up to establish Camp V at 
24,200 feet—our highest camp. The weath- 
er is perfect, though with heavy loads and 
little oxygen, climbing is hard work. 

Last nicht I wore all my clothes ina heavy 
sleeping bag with another bag over me, two 
hats, and a scarf over my face. The water 
bottles between the two sleeping bags froze 
solid. It must have been 10°F inside the tent 
and 10 or 20 below outside. 


OCTOBER 15 Our first team started for 
the summit today, but [couldn't follow their 
progress from Camp I]. The only radio was 
taken by the second summit team, Vera 
Watson, Alison, and Wangel, who left for 
Camp IV. I decided to go down to Camp I, 
where I could hear news from the people at 
Camp L. They can see the summit. 

Going down the crest of the Dutch Rib, I 
carried 30 pounds in a badly balanced ruck- 
sack. | tried not to look down the thousand- 
foot drop on either side. The crest was a foot 
wide and stretched interminably. Below it I 
suddenly found myself waist-deep in pow- 
der snow. I felt hke crying. Finally [ strug- 
fled out and stumbled on down to IIA, 
where I sat down, caught my breath, and 
looked through some of the gear left there. 

Then I switched on my tape recorder, 
which had Bach's Brandenburg Concertos 
an it, and began to feel better, | sat in 
the warm sun listening to Bach, looking 
through the gear, eating glucose, and nerv- 
ing myself for the next stage of the descent. 

Down below, the ropes were twisted, Asl 
began descending through the icicles, the 
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tape in my rucksack ended with aloud berza 
few inches from my ear. There was no way | 
could stop, takeoff my pack, and turn offthe 
recorder. T went on with the bes. 

Tsaw a black speck waiting above Camp 
I. I was within fifty feet of Christy when I 
stepped again into deep snow. I struggled 
outand yelled, “Did they make it?" She nod- 
ded her head. 

I sat and cried, my tears a mixture of de- 
light that our team had succeeded, relief that 
Thad gotten through the avalanche zone for 
perhaps the last time, and exhaustion. We 
had climbed Annapurna. A woman's place 
was on top! Christy sobbed with me. Then 
she took my pack, which I usually don't let 
people do, | was grateful this ime. 


OCTOBER IG The Sherpas came down, 
looking tired, Mingma very bedrageled, 
They'd worked hard to help us get to the 
summit. On one hand you can't say it was 
truly an all-women’s effort, but on the other 
Vou can say most men employ Sherpas. We 
organized, financed, and carried out a ma- 
jor Himalavan climb—the first time Ameri- 
can women have done this. We are the fifth 
expedition to reach the summit of Annapur- 
na, the first Americans, the first women. 

Another sound of an avalanche, That's 
the sound of Annapurna. 


OCTOBER [5 Instead of being elated 
about the summit, lam beside myself with 
worry. Wangel got altitude sickness and de- 
scended to Base Camp. Continuing toward 
the summit, Vera Watson and Alison were 
seen yesterday a little below Camp V. They 
did not answer radio calls last night. There 
Was no sign of movement this morning. 

The people at Camp I have been scouring 
the slope with binoculars. If anyone came 
out of the tent, they would have seen her. 
Vera and Alison may be taking a rest day 
and the radio is broken. Or the radio is 
broken and they started climbing early and 
were out of sight before anvbody looked. Or 
something happened. It is the third possibil- 
ity that frightens me. I suggested just now 
that we should send some of the Sherpas up. 


OCTOBER 20 Thetwo Sherpas who went 
up to look for Alison and Vera sighted their 
bedies still roped together. Apparently one 


Triwnaph and Tragedy on Annapurna 


of them slipped just below Camp V. They 
must not have been able to stop themselves, 
and fell 1,500 feet down a steep incline of 
snow and ice. It could happen to any climb- 
er, at any time: But wity did it have to hap- 
pen? I feel numb, and my thoughts go to 
their families. All that grief and pain—what 
mountain is worth it? 


OCTOBER 23 Near Base Camp we stand 
in thick mist around the memorial stone. 
This morning we added Vera's and Alison's 
Names to the seven already there. We chis- 
éeled their names so that they looked toward 
the summit of Annapurna—where Vera and 
Alison were always looking. 

Tgaze fondly at my companions of months 
of hard work. We are close—further united 
by the tragedy. Silently we add stones to the 
top of the memorial, Then we speak hesi- 
tantly of Vera and Alison, of what they 
meant to us, of what the mountain meant to 
them, The words do not come easily, for 
they bring us the certainty of truth: Alison 
and Vera will stay here with Annapurna in 
the abode of ice and snow. 

I do not cry now. The night I realized 
they'd fallen, I criectall night. There seem to 
be no-tears left. 

I cannot help replaying events again and 
again. One foot placed a few inches differ- 
ently, ina more secure place: no slip, no fall. 
A different world, Alison and Vera with us 
today. All of us rightfully triumphant after a 
successiul climb. 

Of course, we all deciced to take the risk 
when we came here. But their families and 
friends made no such decision. 

We sing the old Shaker hymn “Simple 
Gifts." ‘Tis the gift tabe simple, "tisthe gift to 
be frre... . And my voice breaks. Tears at 
last. Relief. 

Ithas been a good vear for women’s climb- 
ing. Wanda Rutkiewice reached the top of 
Everest. Brown University women climbed 
Devistan in India. Our climb has given sey- 
eral women the experience to organize expe- 
ditions; Vera K., Piro, and Annie already 
are making plans. Through the American 
Alpine Club, American Women’s Himala- 
yan Expeditions is setting up a memorial 
fund honoring Vera and Alison, which will 
support women's climbing. Women will 
continue to reach the top. 
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4 . ' T CAMP V, only 2,300 feet below 

(In the SU i MN) IF the summit, we etir in our tents at 
| ha | Ja.m. Up here it takes a jong time 

LORE ready ] ust put ting on boots is ex: 

By IRENE MILLER hausting. | wear everything I have, 
with VERA KOMARKOVA seven layers: wool clothes, down jack- 
etand pants, wind garments, felt-lined 

boots, insulated overboots, a wool hat 


inside my wool balaclava inside my 





hood. Even so, I'm not too warm, 

Atsix we aboriously strap on cram- 
pons. With mitts off Piro Kramar sees 
her right index finger peeking through 
a hole in her liner glove. The tip is 
white—trozen. Cursing, she dives into 
the tent to warm the finger against 
her body. Piro, who is an eye sur- 
gceon, Makes a practical decision; “I'd 
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rather lose the summit than my finger.” 

So there are four of us roped together 
and starting toward the summit just 
before 7 a.m.: Vera K. and I and two 
Sherpas. Mingma and Chewane. The 
eky 15 Clear; there 1s almost no wind. 

‘The first Wg hundred feet are steep 
Then the slope eases somewhat. Our 
boots break through the snow crust. De=- 
perately | want to rest, Wise Ch ewang 
encourages: “Go slow, no stop, success.” 
liry to reeu the pace sa that L breathe 
six times at each step. We nave only & Sik- 
hour uPPIY of oxvgen and want to delay 





using it as long 

But after thr rec and a half hours we 
have slowed toa crawl. Time for oxygen 
Now lam able to manage on four breaths 
a step 

Hig! her. The familiar shapes that have 
towered over us for so many weeks alter 
and vanish. Onivy the crunch of crampons 
on snow and the hiss of oxygen apparatus 
break the silence. I think of family and 
fnends. Their love is a steadying force, 
easing My Wal 


ck is possible 


Below the summit oyvrainicd we slog 
in snow more than knee-deep, Now 
(hewane iz discouraged. “Maybe no suc- 


cess,” he says. But soon the walking be- 
comes @asier. We grate across exposed 
rock, topping the corniced summit ridge. 
We are nearly there! 

We ready our flazs—Nepalese, Ameri- 
can, and an expe cition lag with ont e10- 
gan, “A woman's place is on top.” But 
where 15 the summit? We traverse west, 
past several small rises, fine hincling 
the highest one. At 3:30 p.m the fags are 
planted, and we carota each other 
Vera, reflected in our sunglasses, takes 
the summit picture of me flanked by 
Chewang (far left) and Mingma. 

The view is majestic To the northwest 
the white pyramid of Dhaulagiri soars 
over lesser mountains that merge into the 
Tibetan plateau. To the south clouds 
swirl a thousand feet below us 

By now it is windy and cold. We are 
hilled with deep feelings of camararerie, 
of accomplehment, of eri anit ié to every: 
one who made our team’s success possi- 
ble. A full moon illuminates the final part 
of our descent Z| 





Cleft by a canal, the Belgian landscape mirrors a country historically bisected 
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One Nation Divisibl 


By JAMES CERRUTI Photographs by MARTIN ROGERS 
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by two divergent cultural and linguistic groups—the Flemings and the Walloons. 


ALWAYS THOUGHT Belgium was 

A nation inhabited by the Belmans 

But, a8 the Belgians like to sav of al 

most everything, “It's not so simple.” 

Belmium is net inhabited by Belgians but by 

Flemings and Walloons, and it is more a 
broken mariage than a nation. 

The Flemings live in Flanders, along the 

North Sea and on the northern plains, and 

speak Dutch. The Walloons live in Wal- 


lonia, on the southern plains and in the hills 


of the Ardennes, and speak French. In a 
population of some Flemings 
outnumber Walloons by about two million. 

The Germanic Flemings and the Celtic- 
Latin Walloons were bound together, willy- 
nullv, 149 years ago, to fomm what they now 


"Tt was-a shot- 
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decry as“an artificial state 
gun wedding sponsored by the greal powers, 
chiefly England, which wanted a buffer na- 
tion at the heart of western Europe. Greatly 


agitated by the fact that they “don't even 
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AT HISTORY'S CROSSROADS, 
4% Belgium's vulnerable geography 
has suffered foreign intervention since 
Caesar pushed his conquest to the 
North Sea in 57 #.¢, After centuries 
of tugging by France, Spain, and 
Austria anid 15 vears of Dutch rule, 
Belgium became an independent 
nation in 1830. The land where 
Napoleon met his Waterloo in 1815 
aleo echoes with mournful names 
that figured in great modern battles: 
Bastogne, Lizer (¥ ser), leper (Ypres). 
The dikes of politics may divide this 
water-laced land if Parliament passes a 
plan to set up two individually governed 
regions—F landers and Wallonia— 
with Brussels a5 4 seminutonomous 
third, A federal government would 
conduct foreign and fiscal affairs and 
contro! national defense. 

GOVT. Constitutional monarchy 

AREA: 30,521 aq km (11,784 sq mil 
POFULATION: 9,900,000; 60% Flemings of 
Germanic origin, 40% Walloons of Celtic- 
Latin origin. RELIGION: Roman:(Catholic. 
FCONOMY: lron and steel, chemicals, 
textiles, glass, cement, diamond cutting. 
MAJOR CITIES: Brussels (1,050,000), 
capital: Antwerp (660,000); Litge (430,000); 
Gent, or Ghent (215,000). CLIMATE: 
Temperate; coast mild, humid; hotter 
summers. colder winters inland. 
TOPOGRAPHY: Mostly flat, trisected 

by the Schelde'and Meuse Rivers. In the 
Ardennes of the southeast the land 
becomes hilly and forested. 
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speak the same language,” the Flemings and 
Walloons have never stopped bickering and 
are now in the process of a separation. 


“It is like a very good divorce between a 


couple discussing as friends, and when it is 
over, there will be a friendship more than 
before,” Mine Lily Boeykens told me. She is 
aleader of the Flemish wing of the woman's 
rights movement. Her opposite number, 


French-speaking feminist Mile Nellie Wie- 


ner, in whose study we were chatting, 
capped this: “Yes, now each will be master 
in his own home. Soa new start." 

I was.a little surprised that Mlle Wiener, 
as a feminist, hadn't phrased that: “Now 
each will be mistress in her own home. .. ." 
But | wasn't surprised that both laces 
placed regional independence in a family 
perspective. 

The Cherished Common Denominator 


If there is any one quality thatis truly Bel- 
gian, it is love of family. Flemings and Wal- 
loons may be only in-laws, but that is still 
family, and so their long conflict, though 
sometimes riotous, has never been bloody. 

The family is the fulcrum of Belgian life. 
The famuly business, the family farm, even 
the family union allegiance continue a tradi- 
tion that goes back to the medieval guilds. 
The family spirit can be excluding, or it can 
glow with humanity, 

lsaw a real glow in jovial begonia grower 
H. Everaert. After showing me through his 
greenhouses near Gent (Ghent), he pointed 
Vigorousty to three attractive brick build- 
ings. “There lived my father. Here live I. 
And there lives the son!” 

[was less intrigued by the family pride on 
the Antwerp docks. Port official Dr. Frans 
van Orshaegen told me, “We have here 
12,000 dockers, and not a single foreign 
worker. The dockers think, to be adocker it 
is better to have a family connection," 

And vet, Belgium has welcomed foreign 
workers. It counts almost 400,000—three 
times the number in the bigger Netherlands, 
Once admitted, foreign workers are forever 
“family,” at least in the government's eves, 
They can never be deported for economic 
reasons and are eligible for all of the coun- 
try’s phenomenal social-security benefits. 

With 300,000 unemploved—a staggering 
8 percent rate—Belgium stands by its family 


obligations. Unemploved citizens and for- 
elgn workers alike draw 60 percent of their 
wages for at least a year. But this and other 
welfare benefits have put such a strain on 
resources that in 1979 the government antic- 
ipates a 2.5-billion-dollar deficit. 


Setting the World Pace in Exports 


Though the Belgian state has socialist 
welfare features, the Belgian economy is in 
the hands of private enterprise. The country 
exports half of its national production— 
almost entirely industrial—making it, on a 
per capita basis, the number one exporting 
country of the world. But this second most 
densely populated nation in Europe (after 
the Netherlands) also cherishes its farm- 
land. Farmers, though only 3.5 percent of 
the work force, produce 85 percent of the 
nation’s food, mostly on tiny family farms. 

Standing cheek by jowl in their crowded 
Jand, Belgians must avoid stepping on toes, 
and so are especially courteous. [ was in 
Brussels’ La Bécasse café with Peter Ester- 
hazy, a photographer who has lived in Bel- 
gium 15 years. We were drinking beer, the 
national beverage, and watching a very 
pretty barmaid as, with raincoat over arm, 
she shook hands with the bartender, then 
with three waiters, then with the proprietor. 

“Too bad," I said, thinking she was quit- 
ting. “The place won't be the same.” 

“Oh, no," said Peter. “Sheis only goingoff 
shift. Belgians are always shaking hands, 
especially coming on and off the job.” 

Ifthe handshake is a national imperative, 
then so is the raincoat the young lady was 
carrying, The climate istemperate, but, my, 
how it rains in the spring. I asked a cabby, 
“When willitstop?”’ “Never.” But surely the 
sun must shine some time? “Not at all.” 

Though this is an obvious exaggeration, 
here, I believe, is the answer to why, in such 
asmall country, about the size of Maryland. 
the Belgians can’t make common cause. The 


Europes headquarters, metropolitan 
Brussels (overleaf) lists 700 international 
organizations, including NATO and the 
Common Market. Foreigners make up 10 
percent of the population. This suburban 
view looks toward the new campus of the 
Free University of Brussels. 
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weather makes them brood. For the past 149 
yeurs, the Flemings have been brooding so 
much about the Walloons, and vice versa, 
that, though Belgium is as renowned for en- 
gineering genius as for wet pavements, thev 
have both neglected to invent rubbers. 
When they saw mine, both factions cried, 
“What aclever idea!” 

I hope, after all that brooding, they will 
find regional autonomy a clever idea too. 
The root of dissension goes back to the first 
three decades of Belgium's independence, 
when the only official language was French. 
That meant Flemish children went to school 
in-a foreign tongue. If a Fleming was taken 
to court, he could not “speak to the charges.” 
If he sought a job in the government, tgno- 
rance of French disqualified him. 

This was an iromec situation, for the 





In ardent pursuit of the pleasures of the 
table, Belgians frequent the jumble of 
restaurants behind Brussels’ Grand’ Place 
(facing page). Their prey: irreproachable 
mussels redolent of garlic, silken slices of 
Ardennes ham, eels lovinely encased in 
aspic. A young bev (ahove) marches off 
with a comyue—a rock-hard cookie incip- 
enous to the town of Dinant 


Flemings had started out in the saddle. 
Their ancestors were the Franks, Germanic 
tribes to which Clovis and Charlemagne 
belonged, Beginning in the thin century, 
the Franks overwhelmed the Celtic-Latins 
and pushed them southward, thus giving 
rise to the original language barrier, with 
the Germanic longue superior. 

What gave French the preference at the 
time of Independence was that it had been 
the language of aciministration for some 450 
years. From the 14th century on, the dukes 
of Burgundy, the Spanish, the Austrians, 
and Napoleon consecutively had ruled Bel- 
gium in French, 

But the Flemings have now won full 
equality for their language. A “linguistic 
frontier" runs across the country; north of 
it Dutch is supreme; south, French. Brus- 
sels, an 80 percent French-speaking capital 
located in Flanders, is officially bilingual 
(map, page 316). 

This was still not enough for the Flemings 
and Walloans, They put before Parliament 
an agreement called the Egmont Pact, 
which proposed that each group would elect 
its own government and control its own 
purse strings. Brussels would eventually be- 
come semiautonomous. The framework of a 
central government would be preserved, 
and of course also King Baudouin, symbol- 
izing “national unity.” After two years of 
haggling, the fate of the pact is in the hands 
of a new Parliament elected last December. 


Where the “Irish” Speak French 


The strange thing about the Flemings and 
Walloons is that they do not Jove like two 
distinct, irreconcilable peoples. Both tend 
to be dark haired and brown eyed, though 
Celtic or Teutonic blue eves crop up. Their 
temperaments, however, are contrasting: 
Walloons volatile; Flemings earnest. 

I saw my first Walloons in action in 
Malmédy, a French-speaking town re- 
claimed from Germany after World War I. 
A brass band of five pink-cheeked “boyos,” 
one with flaming red hair, the others black 
haired and blue eved, were marching across 
the town square. They looked fresh from 
County Cork, and in true Hibernian fashion 
marched right into the nearest pub, 

[ followed them and was pasted against 
the wall by a (Continued on page 324) 





A fine feathered frenzy of 
pigeons blurs the sky (right) alt 

4s-mue race irom 
Quitvrain northeast to Brussels 
one of about 75,000 pigeon races 
held inthe country each vear. Tbe 
passion for pigeons in Belgium 
counts £23,000 colembephiles, a 
fancitrs are known, more than 
any other nation, Betting on. the 
birds (above) may involve thou- 
sands of dollars, Colombophiles 
cocddle their # inged stock lett), 
with lofts ranging from a stmple 
perch on a roof to a complete 
house equipped with central 
heating. Pigeons are trucked to 
the starting point and released 
When a bird returns to its Jof,; a 
matked rubber ring is removed 
from its leg and dropped in a spe- 
cial clock which records the time 
The route from release point to 
loft has been carefully calculated 
Officials compute times and post 
results-at the local “café colombo- 
phile," where winners and losers 
flock to quaff the heady local 
brew in celebration or c¢om- 
MIiseranon 








terrific rendition of “When the Saints (so 
Marching In." I asked the leader, “W hat 
are you wild Irish boys doing here?” He 
laughed, “No, we are not Irish. We are Wal- 
loons from herein Malmedy, playing tor ous 
SOCCeri¢am. oice | had STORET in Bneish, 
the leader said, “Hey, English, listen, we 
olay one for vou,” and he led the band inte.a 
majestic “Amazing Grace.” 

The Flemings are not so outgoing as these 
they a que 


Incinomitable Lelis,. but 


fave 


on them- 
Flemish 


Y the 


sense of fun, even when the joke i 
selves. Jules Waevtens, a retired 
Ws EXpPlainil 
Language Problem. “When 
army more than forty years ago, the sergeanl 
we didn't 
rule, 


er hmalteacher in sent 
| wae in thi 


gave all his orders tn French 
understand, but that was the arms 
He would always end with a bellow, “And 
that goes for vou Flemings too!" A smile 
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added, “Someone could get killed that way 
Armies don't arouse @NLAUSAST In Hel- 
tium., Too many generals have contended 
on the “battlefield of Europe,” including 
Sapdéeon, who met his Waterloo there in 
1815 and so set the scene for the first inde- 
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As Leopold T, he proved astrong rulerand 
Leapold I] 
succecded in 1865, couldn't get 
nterested in expanding to Africa and so 
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resources, he setupa personal fief and called 
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The splendors of Belgium: Fine cutcrys 
tal like these goblets (left) comes from the 
Val St. Lambert factory outside Litge 
Rough diamonds (below) will be trans- 
formed into brilliant gems in Antwerp, 
which handles 40 percent of the world's 
diamond cutting. Delicate a3 a spideryeb, 
Belgian lace (bottam), though declining as 
an industry, is fresurging as a craft. Four 
schools in Brugge teach the art. 





but even the Belgians charged him with 
exploitation and only reluctantly accepted 
annexation of the Congoin 1908. 

In 1960 Belgium lost the Congo, which 
has become the independent Republic of 
aire," Since only 2 percent of the national 
Income came trom the Congo, most Belgians 
were unmoved. But the big Kelzian interests 
that operated the copper, cobalt, and urani- 
um mines hung on, repeatedly under fire 
This was literally so in Mav 1978, when reb- 
els invading from Angola tried to take 
#aire’s ore-rich Shaba Province, and Bei- 
cium and France sent in paratroopers to 
evacuate terrorized white families, With ex- 
emplary Belgian caution, one refugee proup 
reused ta come out of hiding till they heard 
Belgian paratroopers talking in Flemish 





Flanders Artists Showed the Way 


The wealth of the Congois proving a will- 
o-the-wisp, but one Belgian treasure stands 
against time: the great legacy of art, In 
Gent's Sint Baafskuthecraal, the loveliest 
church in Belgium, I found a world-famous 
altarpiece, a huge polyptvch painted on 12 
wooden panels by the brothers Hubert and 
Jan van Eyck. Completed in 1432, this 
“Adoration of the Mystic Lamb” ts based on 
“The Revelation of St. John the Divine.” 
But it shuns his apocalyptic menace; its 
strene message seems to be: All's well in 
Heaven and on earth 

The work contains no fewer than 248 fig- 
ures, and the infinite detail with which each 
is executed (down to the peacock “eyes” in 
an angel's wings) is one of its Wonders. The 
other is 1ts luminosity: The van Evcks devel- 
oped aformula for mixing oil, pigments, and 
possibly egg for maximum brilliance. Thev 
showed the way to oi] painters of the Italian 
and German Renaissance, and in combining 
art with engineering genius, they stand as 
quintessential Belgians (pages 338-9) 

Qhutside the cathedral [ met my school- 
teacher friend, Jules Waevtens, and we 
repaired for lunch to Gent's Raadskelder, 
where Mr. Waevtens assured me, “Vou will 
have the greatest watersooi you have ever 
experienced,” This intriguing dish turned 
out to be chunks of chicken and boiled pota- 
toes in a thick broth. The serving, in true 

"See “Vesterday's Congo, Today's Zaire” by John J 
Pulman, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, March 1973 
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Belgian stvle, was twice asmuch as any glut- 
ton could consume. 

Only afew upper-crust restaurants follow 
the hallowed gourmet tradition of serving 
half as much for twite the price. But-tor an 
American carrying weak dollars, twice the 
price isa high price indeed. In the past eight 
years the dollar's value in Belgian francs has 
declined by about 40 percent, 

Mr. Waevtens, a small, spare man, dain 
tily demolished his waterzooi while explain- 
ing Gent's latest problem. (Belgians enjoy 
problems.) It seems that without a single 
person moving in, Gent had, at that time, 
become “overpopulated,” in his view. “I 
used to live in a suburb,” he said. “Now I 
live in Gent.” By recent law Belgium’s for- 
mer 27,359 communes are being reduced to 
$89. As a result of absorbing suburbs, Gent 
now has acquired more inhabitants. The 
change has unemploved'a lot of burgomas- 
ters and infuriated the small communes 
They used to govern themselves; now the 
big towns can tell them todo what's good for 
the big towns. 

Fora contrast Mr. Waeytens suggested a 
look at something that had no! changed, 
Gent's Groot Begijnhof. “Not changed, but 
changing fast. I think in ten vears it will be 
finished,” he said Flemishly, 

The first becifjnkof woes back to the late 
12th century, a self-contained miniature 
Wilage where widowed and unmarried ta- 
dies—though not nuns—could lead a rei- 





gious life together. Belgium has almost all 





the 35 or so bezijnhoven left in Europe. The 
Groot Begijnhof, the last one lived in by 
genuine begijnen, now has only 25, and the 
newest sister came thirty years ago. 

As the ranks thin and the begijnen grow 
old, their cherished traditions erode. At the 
begiinhof the intricately beautiful white 
wimples that were the time-honored begin 
wadgear have fallen by the wayside. 
Grande Dame Josepha Goethals, who heads 
the begijnhof, told me, “We used to save up 
oursoiled wimples for sixmonths. We would 
trample them clean with our bare feet and 
lay them onthe grassinthesun. Then starch, 
then iron, But we are too old now for such 
trouble, Today we just wear black veils." 


Quest for the Ideal Way of Lite 


1 left believing the begijnhoft was a thing 
of the past, but a visit to the L3th-century 
bemiinhof at Brugge inclined me to think it 
might bea wave of the future, Brugge sis the 
only begijnhof inhabited by nuns, and there 
at the door of her little white brick cottage 
was vouthful Mother Prioress Felicitas, 
wearing the begiin’s white wimple and a fe- 
licitous smile; “We wear the white wimple 
on Sundays and feast days,” she said. “But 
the rest of the time we wear black veils.” 

Mother Felicitas said: “The pnmary wea! 
of the 12th century, which led to the begijn- 
heven, is coming back—tiving like the first 
Christians, sharing everything. Look at the 
communes, Look at the ecumenical retreats 
—we too invite people of other faiths to 


bustles with trade 
(ightand preens with the prestige 
of being fifth largest port in the 
workd, Europe's richest center of 
commerce in the |6th centun 
today aprawls over neariy 27 
acres. Though a flagging steel in 
dustry and an unemployment rate 
of & percent hamper the économy, 
the country a leader in export cx- 
pertise; Antwerp claims the fastest 
turnaround time of any port-in the 
world. Lie¢e's Fabrique Nationale 
Herstal (left), supermarket of the 
weapons business, produces an ar- 
mamentiium of Warranging from 
submachine guns to jet engines 
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stay here for a while to contemplate in our 
peaceful environment.” 

There is much to contemplate in old 
Brugge (Bruges to Walloons). First, its 
beauty, since its Gothic elegance has been 
preserved almost exactly as it was when old 
Brugge was one of Europe's richest port 
cities. A nine-mile-long estuary called the 
win joined medieval Brugge to the sea, It 
silted up, and the city fathers couldn't raise 
the money for a canal. Traders switched 
their business to Antwerp, and by the end of 
the 15th century Brugge fell asleep. 


From Backwater to Booming Port 


Itcid not wake till 1907, whenthecanal to 
the sea was finally built. Today the port of 
Brugge-Zeebrugge is Belgium's third larg- 
est, after Antwerp and Gent. Indeed, the 
port may pass these rivals if, according to 
current plans, it becomes Belgium's depot 
for liquefied Algerian gas. 

But Antwerp, the world’s fifth largest 
port, has a big head start. [tis not just a port, 


it is a big village—actually an industrial 
city, sprawling over almost 27,000 acres, 
where world-famous manufacturers, such 
as Bayer, Solvay, General Motors, instead 
of sending their products to the port, have 
sent their factories. What has drawn them 
here is Belgian efficiency; Antwerp has the 
fastest turnaround of any portin the world. 

Added to all this, Antwerp has diamonds; 
in fact, as P. N. Ferstenberg told me like a 
good Belgian, “It is the diamond capital of 
the workl.” What about Amsterdam? “No, 
no, we became first when they declined after 
World War II. Now, in the whole world, we 
have 40 percent of the manufacturing, 60 
percent of the diamond dealing.” ~ 

It’s easy to see why Mr. Ferstenberg is 
“Dean of the Diamond Industry.” This is an 
actual tithe bestowed on him by the Belgian 
Government, the diamond industry, and 
the diamond workers, for all of wham he 
mediates. Though he is obviously fnends 

*See “The Incredible Crystal: Diamonds,” by Fred 
Ward, in the January 1979 NATIONAL GEOGRAFHIC 





Net profits and a delicacy as well, the tiny prarl-gray shrimp of the Belman coast 
are here dredged frot the sea by huge horse-drawn nets (above) in the traditional 
method celebrated at the shrimp festival in Qostduinkerke. The crustaceans end up 
basketed and borne on horses’ flanks (right) to 4 boiling pot of water. 
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with evervbody, Mr. Ferstenberg 1s not one 
to take chances. As he showed meout, he ex- 
tracted a large automatic pistol from his 


bagiry pants pocket and let me have a look. 
“With diamonds, © 


he said, “you cannot be 


tom Caren 
Guns and Tanks, Crosses and Poppies 
Caution isa Belgian axiom, but it doesn't 
seem to work against incautious neighbors. 
Neighber Germany is remembered bitterly 
in Flanders for World War land in Wallonia 


for World War U1. As I drove toward the 
Flemish city of leper, past the old militan 
cemeteries, | recalled John McC rae's lines 


In Flanders fields the poppies biow 
Between the crosce 


i, fo cnr 


They memorialized the valiant, but costly, 
stand the Belgians and British made to deny 
the smailleper(or Ypresor“ Wipers |sahent 
to the Germans all through World War I 

In World War I. Wallonia bore the brunt 
of Hitler's final offensive in the winter of 
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1944, Ina last-pasp effort to win, he hurled 
is tanks against Hastogne in the Ardennes, 
hoping to break through and take Antwerp 
the Allies’ chief port. In this Battle of the 
Bulge, the Germans surrounded Bastogne 
and demanded surrender. The American 


Mc Au- 


commander, Hrig. Gen. Anthony 


litte, replied, inane immortal word, “Nuts 
ost, and Bastogne’s citizens 
renamed the town square Place McAuliffe. 

In further gratitude, the Belgian nation 


as os 


The Germans 


has erected a 
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Damestitally bred, t 
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releosed andl hunted, and the voungrs! 
moraine. The 
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Cved up a4 
regian, the legendary magic forest where 
SL. Huser spotted 2 stag bearing a lichted 
cross between its antlers in A.D. 683, bore 
the scorching fame of the last big German 


vfensive of World War U1. in December 


1944 at Bastogne. 








A man's home is his hassle, particularly the Chateau de Belet] with 240 windows to 
wash-and 6'/, miles of hedges to clip. Owner Prince Antoine de Ligne (above, right) 
helps cover the cost by opening the premises to the public for a fee 


outside Bastogne, At its center, a stone slab 
bears @ moving inscription in Latin: “To 
The American Liberators, The Belgian Peo- 
pie Remember." 

Today the Ardennes are the most peace- 
ful, most beautiful part of Belgium. Though 
the highest point is only 2,277 feet, these 
hills fee/ ike mountains. Intricately convo- 
luted, they hide away almost Alpine little 
Vallevs, like the incomparable Semois, 
clamorous with tcy rushing streams. 

The Belgian Ardennes are a Walloon fast- 
ness, and I never would have known their 
true inwardness without Baudouin Ponce- 
let, a Walloon living in Brussels, “There 
have been Poncelets in the Ardennes for four 
hundred and fifty vears,” he said, and he 
and his young wife, Grite, volunteered to 
take my wife and me exploring in the Ar- 
dennes in their four-wheel drive. “And then, 
of course, you will stay over with the family 
in their country place there.” 

On hidden roads, in the midst of a snow- 
storm, we tracked down the wild boars, 
deer, and roebuck. One wild boar, big asa 
small bear, approached us, grinding his six- 
inch lower tusks against his shorter upper 
tusks to keep them from getting too long. 
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“He is getting ready to dig in a potato 
field," Baudouin said. “After the boars 
come, it looks like a battlefield. But the deer 
do worse. They eat the shoots of the young 
pines grown for lumber. [tis always a strug- 
ele here between the gamekeepers and the 
foresters, and the farmers and the hunters.” 

At the senior Poncelets’ baronial country 
place on an Ardennes crest, Mrs. Henri Pon- 
célet served us an all-game feast, featuring 
roast roebuck with a chestnut gravy. Henn 
Poncetet, relaxing through dinner in what 
appeared to beald U, 5, Army fatigues, said 
that he ran a very prosperous printing firm 
in Liege. But what he seemed to be proudest 
of was a yellowed paper he showed me. It 
stated that he had served commendably asa 
volunteer in the U. 8. Army during the final 
offensive against Germany. “Thad the honor 
to be shouted ai by Eisenhower,” he said 


Armaments Industry Stl Booms 


A group of Henri Poncelet’s near neigh- 
bors also tried to help the Americans—dur- 
ing the Revolution in 1778. They were 
Benedictine monks who established the 
Fourneau St. Michel and engaged to furnish 
armaments to the Continental Army. Thev 
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got no commendation. Their cannons blew 
up in action, and so did their business. 

Despite this notorious exception, Wal- 
loons have been noted armament makers 
since the Middle Ages. Fabrique Nationale 
(a private company) has its main plant at 
Herstal, near Liége (page 328). One of the 
few Walloon industries stil] booming, FN 
began tn 1889 with German inventor Paul 
Mauser's repeating nile. Then in 1897 it 
took a big leap forward as the first manufac- 
turer of the automatic pocket pistol, invent- 
ed by John Mases Browning of Utah. 

The firm, which sells to more than a hun- 
dred countries, not-only produces machine 
guns.and jet engines and golf clubs, but will 
also make to order one double-barreled shot- 
gun witha walnut stock and hand-engraved 
steel plates—for $10,000 and up. 

With all the steel that goes into this thriv- 
ing business, | expected to find the steel 
industry robust. Average wages still run 
around 100 dollars a day, but production is 
down 30 percent since 1974. At Seraing, a 
Li¢ge suburb, | talked with Willy de 
Laminne, a director of 5. A. Cockerill, 
founded by an Englishman in 1817 and now 
Belgium's largest steel producer, A very 
gentle white-haired gentleman, Mr. de La- 
minne said sadly, “The steel industry is sick 
all over Europe and sick in the United States 
too, but in Belgium, because of our heavy 
dependence on exports, itis the worst.” 

The most worrisome competitor is Japan. 
Its low prices have hurt all Common Market 
steel exporters, but Belgium gets hit hard- 
est. Former best customers like France and 
Germany don't want Belgian steel when 
they can't find markets for their own, “It's 
still a business for today,” Mr. de Laminne 
said. But many wonder about tomorrow. 

The question of tamorrow has been set- 
Hed for Wallonia’s coal miners: no more 
mining. The S. A. Charbonnages Réeunis de 
Roton, in. business since 1801, is now one of 
only three Walloon coal-mining companies 
still operating. At one of its pits near Charle- 
roi, engineer J, A: Jouniaux told me, “The 
economically worthwhile seams are being 
mined out. By the end of 1981, no more deep 
mines in south Belgium. The three compa- 
mes here are closing at least one pita year.” 

Flanders still produces coal from fresher 
mines in Kempenland—about cight times 
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Wallonia’s output. “But even there they 
have only maybe twenty vears of mining 
left—then good-bve to Belgian coal.” 
Closing just one of the Roton pits will 
throw 1,200 miners out of work, and they 
will be hard put to find jobs that pay as well, 
“The most skilled get 90 dollars a day— 
highest in Europe,” Mr. Jouniauxsaid, “An- 
other reason the mines are being closed—we 
can't afford to open low-yield seams.” 
Textile workers, another high-pay group 
(as much as:63 dollars a dav), are down from 
100,000 five vears ago to under 80,000. Pro- 
duction has been cut to 65 percent of capac- 
ity because Belgium cannot compete with 
low-wage Asian countries. One good, and 
rich, customer stands by. however. The 
Near East countries famous for Oriental 
rugs continue to purchase Belgian ‘“Orien- 
tals.” To Iran alone Belgium annually ex- 
ports almost 20 million dollars’ worth of 
magic carpets to be sold to tourists—as, I 
presume, finest Belzian imitations. 


Working Through the Looking Glass 


The oil-rich shetkhs themselves are 
buying Helgian tapestries. Once they could 
have bought the famous tapestries of Arras, 
Tournal, and Brussels, but now only two 
Belgian tapestry manufacturers remain, 
both in Mechelen. At Braquenie’s Manufac- 
ture Royale de Tapisseries, the director, 
Myriam Toussaint, said, “We are just start- 
ing two tapestries for Arab clients. The big- 
ger tapestry will be 18 feet longand 12 wide. 
Withour |2 weavers it will take 28 months. 
We are going crazy. Both tapestries are 
maps and full of Arab characters we don't 
understand. We are always looking in our 
mirrors and pulling out threads.” Tapestries 
are woven from the back to facilitate tving 
off the threads; to see whether the design is 
going right, the weavers must slide mirrors 
through the warp. 

Because of all the French names in a busi- 
ness situated in a Flemish town, I asked 
whether this had been one of the many Wal- 
loon industries that had moved north. “No, 
we moved out of France in 1848. Two Bel- 
gian brothers founded the Aubusson factory 
there; then one came here," 

The move of industry from Wallonia is 
plain economics. To cut shipping costs, big 
industries wanted to be nearer the great 
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seaports, all in Flanders. Wallonia must 
find new enterprises or modernize the old. 

Prince Antoine de Ligne 1s trying to make 
a going concern of one of the oldest—the cas- 
Ue business. His Chateau de Heleeil, origi- 
nally built in the 16th century, is the largest 
of Belgium's thirty or so privately owned 
castles open to the public. It is known as the 
Belgian Versailles (page 334), The prince 
lives in what used to be the coach house, 
with his wife, sister of the Grand Duke of 
Luxembourg, and their children, The rest of 
the castle is open to the public fora fee. 

The prince is past president of the Euro- 
pean Historic Houses Association, but the 
castle business isn't one he can recommend. 
“Lam by birth a lifetime caretaker,” he said. 
“This is a national monument, but the state 
gives no help with everyday maintenance— 
I have 240 windows to be washed; 1 must 
pay eight gardeners, Every penny T earn is 
going down into this place. Then when die, 
my son may have to sell part of it to pay 
death duties.” 


Diplomacy Is Big Business in Brussels 


Despite the problems in the hinterlands, 
Brussels appears vibrant with prosperity 
and relishes its. role as “capital of Europe.” 
The Common Market, NATO, and Bene- 
lux are headquartered there, and because 
some countries send three ambassadors—to 
king, Common Market, and NATO—180 
ambassadors and 2,290 deputics glut Brus- 
sels’ already formidable bureaucracy. 

At present it is only a swmbolic capital of 
Europe, but it could become areal one. 

Can a country that might separate into 
independent regions and has traclitionally 
functioned by coalition government act as a 
ladestone for a United Europe? Why not? 
Belgium's former Prime Minister Leo Tin- 
demans, forced to resign last fall when his 
coalition government split over the Egmont 
Pact, was author of the Common Market 
report in 1976 recommending the political 
union of Europe. “A good choice,” said 
Common Market spokesman Martin Vasey. 


“Smaller countries like Belgium want a 
European community that works and has 
a sey in world affairs. France and Germany 
prefer to be independent.” 

The cosmopolitan facade that Brussels’ 
internationalism has. created—the severe 
skyscrapers, the expensive restaurants 
(poached egg on hop shoots, £12.50}—is not 
typically Belgian. But I fell hard for old 
Brussels, and the genuine people who still 
inhalhit it. 


Retaining the Charm of the Past 


The noble Grand’ Place, with its gilded, 
i7th-century Flemish gables (pages 324-5), 
seems just right on Sundays when the cloth- 
cupped, tugged-looking bird vendors move 
in with their songsters and racing pigeons. 
On weekends more sophisticated hucksters 
setup an antique market under striped aw- 
nings in the Place du Grand Sablon. But for 
the most authentic junk, the flea market, a 
few blocks away, takes all prizes. 

Studying the people in the markets, with 
their beautiful plain faces, saw where the 
great loth-century Flemish painter Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder must have found some of 
his models. He lived the last six vears of his 
life in Brussels, still painting his great land- 
scapes with figures and hic scenes of peasant 
merriment. He died there in 1569, 

I found his house in a crowded street of 
shops. A plaque had been placed on it in 
1924, “in homage of the people to their grand 
painter,” but 55 years later the house is still 
in private hands—not open to the people. 

How much better Peter Paul Rubens, 
another famed Belgian painter, has fared. 
His palatial home in Antwerp is a museum. 
But Rubens was not just a painter; he wis 
rich and famous, a diplomat. And instead of 
those little figures Bruegel painted, Peter 
Paul painted as he lived: BIG—monumen- 
tully muscled men and obese women. He 
had size and success: so to most Belgians he, 
not Bruegel, is the national painter. 

In Brussels’ great Museum of Ancient 
Art, Bruegel (Continued on page 340) 


Monuments to war's sorrow, the graves at leper in Flanders fields-mark the 
grim World Warl vears.1914-18, when recurring offensives reduced the town to 
ruin and left half a million dead. “Tt waz no longer life at all,” wrote Grerman 
Gen, Erich Ludendorff. “It was mere unspeakable suffering.” 
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How the Flemings brought depth to painting 


V AGICIANS OF THE BRUSH, 15th- 
os Century Flemish artista like Jan van 
Evck, painter of “The Armolfini Marriage” 
(left), melded art and technology to craft a 
bridge between the flat appearance of medi- 
eval art and the rounder, more solid forms of 
the Renaissance. This cramatic leap evolved 
from the development of oil-painting tech- 
niques. Previously, painting had been done in 
tempero—pigment mixed into an ege-yolk 
binder. The paint, applied on a ground—a 
mixture of chalk ancl size (glue andl water}— 
built up a layer (top left) that reflected light 
irom opaque pigment, producing a dimen- 
stonless result. The Flemings were the first to 
mix pigment with vegetable oils such as wal- 
nut of linseed to form arich, translucent glaze 
that could be applied in thin coats or ina thick 
impasto laver for artistic effect, The twin re- 
sults (above right): allowing light to pene- 
trate translucent layers of glaze to create the 
illusion of depth and unleashing a range of to- 
nality never before attainable—vellows bril- 
liant enough to mock gold, vibrant reds, 
mesmerizing blyes, 

The diving process in oils permitted a more 
expressive topography. Texture could be 
emulated: The lush richness of the green vel- 
vel robe in the van Eyck became possible 
One of the first Flemish painters to use this 
technique, van Eyck painted “The Arnolfini 
Marriage” as portrait and marriage certifi- 
cate. The inscription “Jan van Eyck was 
here” appears above the mirror reflecting the 
artist and another witness. 

The painting also reflects Renaissance 
man's increasing interest in himself and his 
world. Painting had moved from what art 
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historian Erwin Panofsky called a “precious 
or tortured sentiment... to simple, strong 
and uninhibited veracity’ —scenes of folk life, 
for example, in the detail from Pieter Broegel 
the Elder's “The Peasant Dance” (below) 
The Flemish masters hacl jarred into motion 
an influence that spread to Italy and Ger- 
many: “a reconstruction rather than a mere 


representation of the visible world." 
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and Rubens can be | udted and enjoved to 
gether. But art is also a living thing in Brus- 
sels, and in surprising ways. The new 
Metro, opened in 1976, treats riders to a 
built-in art show. It vibjates with murals, 
mosaic scenes, abstract metal sculptures, 
Ardennes marble, the finest tiles 
stations have the same design, and some are 
themed to the station stops. At “Schuman” 
the Common Market is celebrated, at “Dia 
mant"—vou guessed it, diamonds 

With that Belgian pride in marrving art to 
practicality, Leo Camerlynck, a Metro ex- 
ecutive, said, “We used luxurious decora- 
tions, but they were only 2’/, percent of our 
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total building cost. For that money, we 
seved mdustries—ike marble and tie— 
that were almost bankrupt.” 


Puppet Comedy From Medieval Times 


Brussels’ noisiest living art is not the sub- 
wav but the Toone VT puppet theater for 
adults, The four-foot-high wooden puppets 
were stentorian. | was watching /he Pasr- 
sion, a Lenten feature in which the willain- 
ous Pharisees were dresser as cures. When 
Christ died on the Cross and the skies suc- 
denly darkened, the awesome moment was 
shattered when one literal-minded Pharisee 
asked another, “What happened?” and 





Rice r encircles Bowillon, hich fans out = 


received the reply, “Well, the weather bu- 
reau has missed again.” 

After the show, L talked’ with Toone VI, a 
Mephistophelian chap with a pepper-and- 
salt beard and matching checked cap. “How 
tid you like our comedy of Christ and the 
(ross todav? We have lots of laughs in that 
Not making fun, eh?—but a parody, the 
Passion seen throuch folk eves. This goes 
back to miracle plavs of the Middle Ages 

“We have comedies of Hamlet, Faust, 
and Carmen too. I speak all the parts in dif- 
ferent voces, sometimes thirty in one play 
In Carmen [sing them all. [do not pull the 
puppet strings, Lhave six helpers for that.” 
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Why Loone VUl?F “Tt is like the old guilds 
child. The new master took the nome of 
the old: So we have all been Toone, short for 
Antoine, since Toone]. My real name ts Jose 
(real, Tam bilingual, and | give the plavs-in 
the Bruxellois dialect, which mixes French 
and Dutch.” 

Eureka! | thought. The solution! We 
make the dialect the only official language. 
The country can stay as it is! 

Butit won't go. I checked around and got 
the impression that Flemings understand it 
but con't speak it, while Walloons speak it 
but don't understand it 0 





___ from the green spine of a castle-topped knoll at the edge of the Ardennes, 34 
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By ROBERT E. DOYLE 
SAPTONAL GROOnAPiniC soCETY 


WE OF the recurrent moments of 
majesty in my life is the autumnal 
return of vast flocks of Canada 
geese from the far north to Chesa- 
peake Ray. lam fortunate enough toowna 
small retreat on Solomons Island, Mary- 
land. By dawn and dusk I have watched the 
geese unfurling their lines of fight over the 
bay after the long journey 

At that golden season other sounds echo 
across field and marsh—ihe booming of 
guns from blinds that dot the landscape. 
Thev raise the vexsome questions of proper 
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Helpless but protected, a white petican 
flexes the stubby wings of adolescence at 


management of wildlife resources and the 
development of an equitable public policy. 

For the past 76 years the National Wild- 
life Refuge System, administered by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, has worked to save 
vital habitat from unchecked de velopment. 
The system began with a comparative speck 
of land—three-acre Pelican Island off Flor- 
ida's east coast—set aside as a refuge for the 
brown pelican on March 14, 1903, by Presi- 
dent Theodore Rooseveit. 

Over the years the system has grown to 
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S90 individual refuges, some small and same 
huge, at least one in every state except West 
Virginia, and encompassing 53,000 square 
miles. A guide to many of these refuges is 
Incluced in this issue, pages 303-70. 

(nits chamond anniversary last year our 
refuge system was justly praised as a cause 
for national thanksgiving. A task force of 
conservationists appointed by the Govern- 
ment to study the refuges called the system 
“the world’s foremost collection of wildlife 
habitats and wildilands.” But that same task 
lorce agreed that the system 15 under stress 
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the Chase Lake Refugein North Dakota, A nationwide network of 190 such havens, the 
first established 76 vears ago. offers prime habitat for wildlife and quietwde for man 


and deserves more attention than it has 
been getting. 

In the beginning the purpose of the refuge 
system was clear-cut: to protect wildlife, 
especially migratory waterfowl, from the 
devastating impact of a growing, sometimes 
voracious industrial society. The Wichita 
Mountains Refuge in Oklahoma, estab- 
lished in 1905, gave sanctuary to survivors 
of the once mizhty bison herds. Lower Klam- 
ath Lake Kefuge in California and Oregon, 
sel aside in 1908, was the first migratory- 
waterfowl (Continued on page 348) 
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“ e Malheur Refugs tm Orvenn. The National | 


Wildlife Refuge System has historically.“ 

_*-— given tep priority to migratory waterfo rae 

“> Since 1934 hunters have helped pay ered 

the purchase and development of land — 
<thebnah duck-stamp fees. Under careful p~ 
management, but to the dismay of manger 
presercationists, hunting in allowed on  - 
number of refuges. 
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In summer calm before autwmn’s storm, the Bear Ricer Delta, north af Great 
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Salt Lake, awaits an influx of winged multitudes stopping over on the way south, 
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(Continued from page 343) preserve. The 
Kiamath Basin now attracts more than half 
of the birds using the Pacific flyway. 

In 1924 the idea of sanctuaries was modi- 
fied when the 195,000-acre Upper Missis- 
sippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge was 
brought inte the system by Congress with a 
provision allowing hunting and fishing. 

During the Great Depression most citi- 
zens of our country had more pressing 
concerns than wildlife, But still, in 1934, a 
Presidential commission of three noted 
naturalists—Thomas Beck, Jay N. “Ding” 
Darling, and Aldo Leopold—led an effort to 
purchase anc restore habitats. In the same 
year the Congress passed the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act. Sale of the duck 
stamps—in effect a tax on those who hunt 
migratory waterfowl—provided, until re- 
cent vears, most of the funds to acquire land 
for the system. 


| uges has gained public acceptance. 
The Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 and 
other acts protecting endangered species 
have dealt not only with migratory water- 
fowl but with all vanishing wildlite. Special 
habitats have been preserved for the whoop- 
ing crane, the Kev deer, the bighorn sheep, 
the trumpeter swan, and others. 

While it was acquiring more responsibil- 
itv, the refuge system was suffering from in- 
sufficient funds and from the confusion 
caused by the need to serve several different 
purposes, such as protection of the wildlife 
and accommodation for public use, includ- 
ing recreation. 

If the recommendations of the task force 
are followed, the system will be better fund- 
ed and enlarged, and conflicting uses like 
agriculture, grazing, timbering, and mining 
will be curtailed or prohibited. 

Land purchase is no longer almost entire- 
ly dependent on the hunters’ contributions. 
Today the public pays moat of the costs. 
Duck stamps should bring in 18 milhon dol- 
larsin 1979, but other receipts (including the 
sale of oil leases on the continental shelf) are 
expected to be twice that figure. 

Stull, it is not enough to meet present 
needs. Improving and expanding wildlife 
habitat are not simple matters of buving bits 
of pristine paradise; most often these are 


Nex a wider view of the role.of the ref- 
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overgrazed, heavily logged, drained, or 
burned properties requiring capital invest- 
mentindams, fences, forest restoration, and 
other expensive rehabilitation. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is fully 
aware that present provisions for wildlife 
habitat are inadequate. 


A RESISTANCE TO HUNTING on 

refuges has become evident. Anti- 

i & hunting groups potnt out that a ret- 

uge should be what the word implies—a 
sanctuary from all forms of harassment. 

The hunters reply that without them, 
there would be no system to protect today, 
that successful breeding ensures stable pop- 
ilations despite hunting, andthat more than 
fifty yeurs of controlled hunting on the ref- 
uges has actually been beneficial to wildlife. 

The task force reported that “hunting, 
trapping and fishing are consistent with 
... Providing habitat in refuges for healthy 
populations of wildlife’—as longas they are 
conducted solely for the purpose of manag- 
ing wildlife populations. 

How those populations will be managed, 
and by what means and methods, remains 
grist for the mill of public discussion. 

Other recommendations in the repert for 
expanding the system and giving it a firm 
and enlarged budgetary base would greatly 
improve prospects for the the next decade, 

There is a bonanza of Alaska wilderness 
awaiting governmental decision, Last De- 
cember President Carter proclaimed 56 mil- 
lion Alaska acres as national monument 
lands; almost twelve million will be adminis- 
tered bythe U.S, Fishand Wildlife Service, 
He also recommended the addition of 39 mil- 
lion other acres tothe refuge system itself. 

But the most important change is in the 
way our citizens view their refuges, Today, 
for every hunter who enters a refuge, more 
than two dozen others go there for hiking, 
for bird-watching, for the solace of nature. 
In the article that begins on the following 
pages, naturalist Charlton Ogburn de- 
scribes fourofourrefuges in the lizhtof these 
more aesthetic values. 

With wildlife seriously threatened in 50 
many parts of the world, even in the strong- 
holds of Africa and Asia, we owe it to the 
future to build a sound refuge system, an 
enduring treasure of our nation. 
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and Shore 


By CHARLTON OGBURN 
Photographs by 
BATES LITTLEHALES 
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HROUGH a landscape of lagoon 
and marsh, wildlife biologist Howard 
Paitevint drove my wife and me along 
a highway in the Mermntt Island Ket- 
uge and the Kennedy Space Center. Sud- 
denly he stopped even with the tallest pine 
of a stance 
Hich in the tree, atop a-mass of sticks, a 
dark bird of majestic mien and proportions, 
snowy of head and tail, waited as another 
like it sailed in, bearing in its talons a two- 
foot addition to the nest. We watched inawe 
at being privy to the domestic life of great. 
fierce-eved bald eagles 
To choose only four national wildlife ret- 
uges that would give an Idea of the richness 
of the whole arrav was not easy. But [telt I 
could not go far wrong to-start with Merritt 
Island, which lies behind the barrier sand 


In peaceful coexistence with the Space 
Age, a wood stork stands watch at Merritt 
Ieland National Wildlife Refuge, which 
encompasses the John F. Kennedy Space 
Center. Besides providing the missile- 
launching site with a safety buffer for 

the public, Merritt istand harbors many 
endangered and threatened species. 
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reefs. of Florida’s east coast, where the 
shoreline warps toform Cape Canaveral. 

That bald eagles were nesting where the 
nation’s eves were fixed most boldly 
skyward would have been profoundly sig- 
nificant to the augury-minded Romans. It 
affected me no less. Merritt Island gave me 
the strongest impression T have had of the 
idealism of our nation. 

On one side, making ventures into space 
overpoweringly real, rose the giant cube of 
the Vehicle Assembly Building and two 45- 
story launching towers from which men had 
a=cended to the moon. 

On the island's other side, among lagoons 
tenanted by egrets and slate-colored Louisi- 
ana herons, a dragline was restoring the 
habitat of an obscure bird threatened with 
extinction, | was reminded of Matthew 
10:29-and its assurance that a sparrow shall 
not fall without God's will. While with its 
right hand our government reaches for the 
planets, its left champions the dusky seaside 
sparrow, that it may nat fall. 


dangered and threatened species 

¥_— than any refuge outside Hawaii,” 

said manager Stephen Vehrs. “In addition to 

the sparrow, there are the manatee, alliga- 

tor, bald eagle, brown pelican, and per- 

egrine falcon, as well as several marine 
turtle species, 

“Our main effort with the dusky seaside 
sparrow is over on the mainland, where 
we've got more than five thousand acres on 
the St. Johns River. Pelican Islane, the first 
national wildlife refuge, is fifty miles down 
the coast. It also is under our jurisdiction.” 

Of the thousand or more manatees left in 
Florida, perhaps 125 dwell around Merritt 
Island. Poitevint took us to a cove where 
some of them fed. The sirenians are the only 
vegetarian marine mammals, Their lips, 


+ M eee ISLAND harbors more en- 


Charlton Ogburnis a distinguished writer of nat- 
ural history and birdlife. His books include The 
Adventure of Birds, The Southern Appatachiang, 
and The Winter Beach. 


thick and bristly for grazing, give manatees 
the look of that World War II caricature 
Colonel Himp. What we saw of them in the 
murky water was the top of the head and, 
less often, the horizontal tail fin, like a huge, 
weathered Ping-Pong paddle. 

The opportunities at Merritt Island for 
succoring threatened wildlife have proved 
so outstanding that ] wasa littl unnerved to 
think that the 139,000-acre refuge came to 
be quite by chance, The National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration wanted to 
expand its missile-launching site on Cape 
Canaveral, “We needed a large area with 
deep buffer zones to protect the public from 
the very dangerous stuff we handle,” Lee R- 
Scherer, director of the space center, told 
me. * The decision to use the area also fora 
wildlife refuge seems to me the best that 
could have been made.” 

NASA retains jurisdiction over the land. 
Protection also extends to 26 miles of the out- 
er beach, four-fifths of which is designated 
as a national seashore. What a plum fell to 
the cause of conservation! 

But not without a struggle. Helen Cruick- 
shank, the great lady of American birding, 
and her late husband, Allan, a prominent 
bird photographer, helped lead the way. 

“NASA came in the nick of time to save 
the island from development,” said 
Helen, whose house looks out on Merritt 
[stand from across the Indian River, “One 
battle was to keep an oil refinery out.” 

In 1973 the Navy considered building a 
Trident submarine base on Mosquito La- 
goon, the 33-mile-long sound separating the 
island on the north from the barrier dunes. 

“While fighting that one,” she said, “we 
got such abusive calls that when Allan 
had to be away | pulled the telephone out 
of the jack.” 

Almost two-thirds of the refuge is in 
lagoons and marshes, “This is the best place 
for waterfowl! in Florida,” Helen said as she 
drove us about. 

Early November was too soon for the 
great raits of ducks and coots, but we found 


Nature gets an assist at Merritt Island as researchers from Florida Technological 
University release laboratorv-hatched loggerhead turtles for their fateful march to the 
sea, where few may be lucky enough to survive predators. But if left as eges in their 


sand-buried nests, all would probably be devoured by raccoons, 
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white pelicans from the northern plains by 
the hundreds in a lagoon where mangroves 
mushroomed over the water, thers 
wheeled high overhead in their stately way, 
asdidacompany of wood storks, The refuge 
contains one of the few colonies of the storks 
in Florida that are increasing. 


ARGE EXPANSES of the tland are 
covered with cabbage palmetto, saw 
ipalmetto, wax myrtle, and groundsel 

bush—this last a shrub that displays its 
autumnal white feathering as far north as 
New England. “I shouldn't like to have to 
force a way through that tangle,” I said. 

“It's just as well,” Helen answered 
“There really are lots of rattlesnakes here.’ 

The uncisturbed habitat has also been of 
henefit to indigo snakes, which are threat- 
ened elsewhere partly because of their popu- 
larity a& pets. 

“The indigos are beautiful—a glossy blue- 
black—and tame easily.” said Richard Sei- 
gel, a young biologist from Florida Techno- 
logical University who was at work in a 
garagelike laboratory smelling of formalde- 
hyde, “We had one in here this morning bul 
let it go. Pet collectors have already cap- 
tured so many that the indigo is now on the 
endangered épecics list.” 

Seicel was an assistant to Llewellyn M 
Ehrhart, a biologist studying the island's 
fauna. NASA contracted for the study to 
judge the impact of its space shuttle on the 
creatures of the refuge. Becinning in the 
micl-1980's, the shuttle will blast off from 
the space center forty times a vear, boom 
through the sound barrier at 27,000 feet, 
and return to land on a three-mile strip. 

“No attribute of the refuge is more impor- 
tant than the sea turtle rookerv,” Dr. Ehr- 
hart told me. The past summer he and his 
helpers saved the eggs from 96 turtle nestson 
the beach— 2 of greens, the rest of logger- 
heads—and hatched 7,916 young for release 
(preceding page). 

Turtles have suffered drastically from 
man’s disruptions of the environment. Rac- 
coons have fared better; their handlike 
tracks pattern Merritt Island, 

“The raccoons would get virtually every 
turtle egg but for us,” said Dr. Ehrhart. 
“From June through August I'm on the 
beachsixnights (Centtnued on page 358) 
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The bird that started it all: Threatened 
by fishermen and hatmakers, brown peli- 
cans became beneficiaries of the first 


National Geographic, March [979 
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While winged wayfarers come and go, white-tailed deer and other earthbound 


we save Only a small 
But the turthes have a 
than on most other 


er Week Even then 
traction of the nests 
better 
beaches in Florida 


i hance here 


Py yO VISIT a coastal refuge about as dif 
ferent as possible from Merritt Island’s 
broad strands and lagoons, I set out 
from San Francisco Bay in a Coast Guard 
cutter for the Farallon Islands 


j 7 oe b eerie a ae 
“l would suppose the local economy 15 


based on sheep raising,” surmised a fellow 


passenger, a U. >. Geological Survey man 
roing out to check on a semmoegraph. It was 
his first trip to the islands, which are closed 
to the public, and a shock awaited him; the 
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miles trom San 
Francisco are too bare to support even a 
goat, Only 211 total acres, they lack fresh 
water. Yet they once had a local economy, 

arly in the past century, Russian and 
American sealers found it profitable to 
butcher the marine mammals of the islands 
coves, Then, beginning with the zold rush. 
commercial egg pillaged the 
istands for forty vears, drastically reducing 
the seabird colomes. Hut tederal protection 
of the wildlife, bewunin 1909, was virtually 
complete by 1972 

As we neared Southeast Farallon, seatow! 
crew more plenoiful, Dark-mantled westerm 


rulls easily overhauled us. Murres (rhymes 
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creatures enjoy year-round asylum at the Aransas Refuge in coastal Texas. 


with furs) resembled ducks on the water “We've cot more than 2 hundred thousand 
bullets in the air, Single files of cormorants Cassin’s auklets, Of course, they come oul 


passed, somber as undertakers, oniv at dark so the culls won't nabthem. Our 


Atop the Parallons’ only flat area—a 24,000 western gulls are the largest Colom 
Wave=Cut terrace elm, oe ie bec i" thie si by 
crustal movements—wildlife biologist Ste- onthe islands’ tenants were 45,000 common 
phen Morrell told me that the marine birds murres, 30.000 Brandt rmmorants, 4,000 
ashy storm petrels, and lesser numbers of 


anywhere.” Other figures 1 got from Steve 


nesting on the islands represent the largest 
‘oncentration im the continental United sevenothersaltwater birds. The highest dai- 
states south of Alaska. Allarcund us; west ly count of marine mammals, 
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macdein Ciecto- 


ern gulls rose from their nests with yelping ber 
California sea lions 
Steve 1s one of two scientists of the pir vate 


Point Reves Bird Obzervatory who reside on 


screams to protest our intrusion 


“We have to ask vou to walk only where 
weshow vou, said Steve. “Otherwise vou'll 
lool In an auklets burrow.” The Southeast Farallon in rotation, about a 
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In one deft swoop, a green heron at Merritt 


Island nabs a killifish (above) while holding fast 


to its perch By a canal bordering the Santa Ana 
Refuge in Texas, a cattle egret pauses before 
swallowing oa frog whole (left). Grazing in the 
foreground 15 the bird's obliging meal ticket, o 
bull whose hooves flush out a diet of frogs, 


insects, and field mice for the African emigrant 





Farallons, seven miles distant, are too steep 
to land on.) The observatory serves as custo- 
cian under an arrangement with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, carrying out studies 
with the aid of dedicated volunteers. 

T went with Steve and an assistant, Sarah 
Allen, on the daily tour of auklet nests, dur- 
ing which fifty chicks—dark-gray balls-of 
down—were extracted, placed in a plastic 
bag, and weighed, I watched Steve climb 
frightful cliffs to moniter the nests of the 
pigeon guillemot (pronounced GILLem-otl), 
My favorite picture of Steve is of his stealing 
up on a sleeping elephant seal cow and writ- 
ing the identifving name “Mung” on her 
flank with a squirt container of Lady Clairol 
bleach—a formula that would turn the let- 
ters vellow, he explained, The cow languid- 
ly lifted her head and rolled a large, dark 
eve al us, 


TITH SUSAN STINGLE, # marine- 
biology student, l climbed a ridge to 
a cabinlike blind overlooking two 
hiindved nesting Brandt's cormorants. “We 
make a daily check on the condition of the 
nests, number of eges. and activities of the 

parents,” she said. 

A few gulls stood about and would have 
pounced onany unguarded eggs orchicks. A 
human intruder scattering a colony of nest- 
ing murres or cormorants could cause the 
loss of the entire generation to gulls, 

From another blind, topping a higher 
cliff on which a misstep would have been 
regrettable, thousands of incubating murres 
were kept under observation. A visual treat 
was a few tufted puffins, clad all in black 
with white masks terminating in yellowish 
hairlike strands above the ears—dienified 
figures from comic opera, but quite splen- 
did with the sun shining through their 
vermilion-colored lobster-claw bills and 
webbed feet. 

Even more endearing to me were the cuil- 
lemats, also with red feet, which they would 
spread to brake for a landing. Resembling 
sharp-billed little black ducks, they were 
quite trusting and had a sweet, dovelike 
quality. And like doves they were swift on 
the wing. Topping a rise into the wind, they 
would shoot across the sky. 

Amazing to think of these gentle-seeming 
creatures spending much of the year far out 
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among the ruthless combers—but no more 
so, | suppose, than the littl auklets and 
petrels pouring forth before dawn to dis- 
perse aver the black waters for their living, 
and returning well after dark with a din like 
an avian machine shop. 

One day a week an observer climbed 
Lighthouse Hill every hour to count marine 
mammals through a spotting scope. Sea 
lions hauled themselves up on the rocks 
by the huncreds to sleep with beatific, be- 
whiskered smiles. There was always much 
barking, however, and disdainful posturing 
by males with noses skyward. Bull elephant 
seals mace the sound of a two-cycle engine 
starting up or stood with heads erect—*the 
position. of dominance,” Sarah called it. Ina 
recent winter 104 elephant seal pups had 
been born, most of them fathered by an |5- 
foot bull. At the season's end, Steve report- 
ed, the bull had been reduced to skin and 
bones from chasing rivals away from his 
104-cow harem. 

On my trip back from the Farallons a 
strange, luminous ring encircled the sun. A 
Coast Guardsman called it “asign from God 
that we should Jeave our evil ways.” The 
Ancient Mariner, | thought, would have 
construed it rather as a sign of Goel's satis- 
faction that man was at last showing com- 
passion to the creatures of the sea. 


Farallons to a refuge only 115 miles 

from the geographic center of North 
America, I could reasonably expect a com- 
plete change of mood, But what struck me 
about Lostwood Wildlife Refuge in North 
Dakota was its marine atmosphere. Partly 
it was the “ hlowing relentlessly, My 
companion, Robert T. Gammell of 
nearby pee observed: “There's a 
saying here that if the sun sets in the west, 
the next day will be windy.” 

Only small islands of aspens, growing in 
scattered declivities, impeded the windl's 
course over the prairie from horizon to hori- 
zon. Dr. Gammell explained that the area of 
low, broad hills was.a moraine from the Ice 
Age, the spoil scoured by the glacier in its 
grinding push southward. The shape of the 
land was oceanic, the constantly blowing air 
as fresh and pure as that of the sea, 

Ring-billed (Continued on page 371) 


"[ Fartons to from the sea-besieged 
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‘ILDERNESS TREASURES for all to 
enjoy, the 290 national wildlife refuges 
can almost all be seen by foot, boat, or 

car. Buttoget the most out of your visit, the U.S 


Fish and Wildlife Service advises, write first to 
the appropriate regional office (below) for cur- 
rent activities schedules and wildlife lists, where 
availuble, and other information, 
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(Continued from page 362) gulls—birds 
also found around harbors on the East 
Coast—circled overhead, while the wind, as 
if blowing over tidal flats, brought the plain- 
tive crying of shorebirds. In mid-July the 
van of the southbound sandpiper host had 
arrived, led by lesser yellowlegs who peeped 
like baby chicks, only louder. 

The glacier, melting back some 13,000 
years ago, was succeeded by arich grassland 
strewn with the sapphires of countless lakes, 
ponds, and potholes. The northern prairie: 
teemed with waterfowl and grazing herds of 
bison and antelope. but man has been undo- 
ing the glacier’s work; about 45,000 acres of 
wetlands are drained every year in North 
Dakota, mostly for farmland. 

“The loss is certainly substantial anc se- 
vere,” said Charles 5S, Peck, manager of Des 
Lacs Wildlife Refuge, which has jurisdic- 
tion over Lostwood. “You see why the ref- 
uges are needed. The pothole complex that 
Lostwood incorporates puts it acre for acre 
among the top waterfowl-breeding refuges 
In the 48 contiguous states.” Production in 
1978 was 30,000 ducks and geese. It was a 
fifth more than the year before. 

Most of Lostwond’s 26,747 acres have 
never been opened by a plow, the manager 
told me. To which Dr, Gammell added: “It 
probably gives o fair idea of how the land 
looked to the first settiers, though lightning- 
set fires raging across unbroken prairie 
would have meant less brush. Fewer as- 
pens, too, [ suspect.” 


ROBABLY NO COUPLE is more 
“€losely identited with any wildlife 
refuge than Ann and Bob Gammell 
are with Des Lacs and Lostwood, which are 
15 miles apart. | asked what the birding 
highlights of their many vears had been. 
“Banding. I think,” said Ann. “We banded 
200,000 birds of 189 species before we decid- 
ed the time had come to quit.” 

Bob addec: “A western sandpiper with 
our band was found in Guyana and a semi- 
palmated sandpiper justsouthol Cuba. And 
avellow warbler in Honduras.” 

In March and late October come the 
migrating water birds: mallards, gadwalls, 
blue-winged teals, black terns, Forster's 
terns, and little eared crebes with blood-red 
eves and golden cheeks beneath «able crests. 








Superstar in its limited range, the 
Haird's sparrow (above) attracts birders 
[rom many siites-to the Lostwood Refuge 
in North Dakota's pothole country. Here 
it proclaims iis territory amid one of the 
nation’s most productive waterfowl areas 
The refuge also teema with small mam- 
mals, like the thirteen-lined ground squir- 
rel (below) refurbishing ite burrow 








“But the special attractions here are the 
upland prairie birds,” Ann said. “For exam- 
ple, the Baird's sparrow” (page 371). 

On the road to Lostwood and a favored 
Baird's locale, Bob said: “We'll be greeted 
by a grasshopper sparrow singing from a 
stalk of dock. He's had so many birders look- 
ing at him that when he sees a car he combs 
his hair.” Ane there he was, his insect trill 
too high-pitched for me at my age. Before 
I had heard anything but the wind-borne 
futing of a western meadowlark, Ann, 
with her acute hearing, had located several 
chippity-carcling Baird's sparrows, 

Three black-and-white songsters, whose 
prairie home lacks commanding perches for 
recitals, mounted on vibrant wings to pour 
out their ebullient melodies in flight. These 
were the lark bunting, the bobolink, and— 
specialty of the area, exhibited by Ann with 
pride—the chestnut-collared longspur. 

The white-tailed deer we roused in the 
wooded coulees—fiat-bottomed ravines— 
were of polished mahogany. The winter 
coat, Bob said, is a graver brown, of 
hollow hairs—for insulation. It is needed. 
Almost nothing in our climate exceeds the 
icy savagery of the prairie blizzard, to 
which even bison have sometimes 
succumbed. 


otf HE POINT is to find the cold 
“| Festina” exclaimed Vincent Ames, a 
high-school biology teacher from 
Grand Forks who was taking his class on a 
five-day field trip. I hiked with some of the 
students and learned much, especially about 
the flowers that made the needlegrass prai- 
rie a garden, 


Hapless avocet may pay 
for a perilous nest site 
with the loss of its egis 
(right), as water released 
froma dam north of Bear 
River Refuge rises. Vet 
these fertile marshes face 
a water shortage; os the 
riverisdiverted forfarms, 
brine invades from Great 
Salt Lake. A yellow- 
headed blackbird flaunts 
its plumage (left) amid 
rushes where it nests 


Goldenrod, prairie coneflowers, golden 
asters, gaillardias, and sow thistles flecked 
the land with vellow. Prairie roses with two- 
inch blossoms added hues from white-to 
deep pink. The spikes of pure silver, soft as 
kittens, were fringed sage. 

A badger waddled to within thirty feet of 
one of the bows, while a sound like the trun- 
cated honking of a goose was identified by 
an assistant of Ames’s, Terry Brokke, as the 
Warning bark of a red fox. Terry showed me 
my first Sprague’s piptt, a mote against the 
blue, holding its place in the wind. Another 
af Lostwood's drawing cards, the pipit sings 
at such a height as to be detected only by its 
strange voice, likened by Bob Gammell to 
the sound of a twirled lariat. 

Ames explained that his students were 
expected to know about two hunclred birds 
and as many plants. “But above all we want 
them to feel at home in nature." [t seemed to 
mea worthy use to make of a refuge. 

Ames believed that bison herds helped 
keep brush growth in check by trampling it 
Now wolfberry and silverberry are spread- 
ing, at the expense of grassland and wildlife. 

Not only bison but elk, wolves, and griz- 
tlies are gone from this prairie. The plow, 
bulldozer, power shovel, and grader have 
succeeded them. Their unchecked reten, 
warns Robert E.. Stewart, who writes of the 
state's birds, could turn North Dakota into 
“one of the most desolate, unattractive areas 
in the entire country.” At least we may be 
vrateful that 289,000 acres in North Dakota 
are safe within the national wildlife refuges, 
and that almest a million additional acres of 
waterfow!] breeding grounds are under their 
protection. 





NEREFUGE | was determined to visit 

above all; the famous one incorporat- 

_ ine the delta formed by the Bear River 

where it flows into the northeastern corner 
of Great Salt Lake in Utah 

Writing of the Bear ves marshes in Sep- 

tember 1843, the explorer John C. Frémont 
declared, “The water ater made thie morn- 
ing a noise like thunder.” Hy the end of the 
century a gun club was advertising this area 
as “the ereatest duck-shooting resort in 
the world.” A promoter claimed that “I shot 
fifty-one days, killing 4,200," Han such 
slaughter continued, littl would have 
remained, As it is, Brigham City, on the 
edge of the delta, proclaims itself on an arch 
across its main street: “Gateway—World's 
Greatest Game Bird Refuge.” 
May 1? at (Great Salt Lake, rain 
was falling. Butsoon the overcast broke into 
battleships of clouds. Snow powdered the 
mountains that border the Bear River Mi- 
gratory Bird Refuge—the Wasatch RKanee, 
rising five thousand feet above the valley, 
andthe Promontory Range, where the conti- 
nental rails were joined 1 in 1869 

Against the blue sky glossy ibis passed in 
\'-formation, pairs of ducks streaked, and 
haying geese ascended on mighty down- 
strokes. Franklin's gulls, dark headed and 
dark mantled, winged sportively, their cries 
these of happily scandalized schoolgirls. 
The more numerous California gulls, which 
nest in a colony 4,000 strong on the refuge, 
caved the Mormons from a plague of grass- 
hoppers in 1S45 

These gave only a hint of Bear River's 
treasures. Twelve of the forty miles of dikes 
that impound tresh water from the river are 
open to motorists. From estas as from few 
other places on the continent, you can grasp 
something of the abundance of wildlife that 
met the pioneers. “We've had peaks of a mil- 
lion waterfowl in fail migration,” said ved 
Peabody, the refuge manager. 

The 65 ,000-acre reluge is &@ vast o@sis In 
the central fivwav, one of the four major 
continental ayenues of bird migration. 

“The refuge serves both a5 a stopover and 
nesting ground for a number of species,” 
said Dr. Keith L. Dixon, an ornithologist 
from Utah State University at Logan. “It 
alco is a crossroads, passing thousands 
of ducks between the central flyway and 
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From the mighty jaws of an Alaska 
brown bear, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service biologist Vernon Berns extracts 
a vestigial premolar that will aid: in 
determining the -animal's age. Ames 
thetized with a dart shot from a heli- 
copter during a tacio-tracking study, this 
1,.400-pounder ts among the largest of the 
species for which the Kodiak Refuge was 
established. He will awaken grogey but 
unharmed. 

At Bear River, a male ring-necked 
pheasant (right) struts through a swarm of 
recently hatched midges—a major food 
source for the refuges birdlife, A vewr- 
round resident here, the ringneck has be- 
come a favorite American game bird since 
it introduction from Asia 4 century ago 


National Geographic, March [979 
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Worsh, and Shoars 


Shagvey emissaries of goodwill, voung musk-  ear-tagged calf (right) will go to another range in 


oxen jabove) await airlift to their ancestral Alaska. Once hunted to extinction in both Sibe- 
homeland of Siberia after being netted on the tia and Alaska, the species was transplanted 
Aluskan refuge of Nunivak Island tbhelow). An from Greenland to Nunivak in the 1930's. 








the Central Valley of California, in the 
Pacific tlyway." 

l asked which birds had impressed Dr, 
Dixon's students most. “Western prebes and 
ruddy ducks, probably.” | could appreciate 
that. The grebes, like small, ruby-eved, 
fine-billed swans, but dark above and with 
more coiffure, swam in: pairs, their heads 
drawn up and in like proud steeds. The rud- 
dy ducks were cumpy little fe 
pealing, especially the drakes, chestnut red 
in breeding plumage, with white cheek 
patches, tails jauntily upturned. 

Leah Foerster, an officer of the Utah 
Nature Study Society, and her husband, 
Richard, observed that male ruddy ducks 
remained with their mates during the rear- 
ing of the young. In this. they differ from 
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most male ducks and resemble ganders 

I caught up with the Foersters at a cattail 
SWwilp resounding to the chattering songs of 
lone-billed marsh wrens. Chill and rain had 
not deterred the Foersters trom adding 
another of the weekly visits they have made 
to the Bear River Refuge for ten vears 

The Foersters had found that to first-time 
Visitors a great blue heron was likely to be 
most striking, But if it was, standing statu- 
esquel four feet tall of rising on massive 
wings, What can be said of a colony of 150 
pairs, to Which the assistant manager of the 


refuece took mer 


Ba JDNEY KRREY is avoung manfroma 
» Kansas farm. One evening we sped 
- \ dlong, parka clad, in an airboat, skit- 
tering over the surface of channels and 
ial a quarter of a mile wide and less 
than knee-deep 
We sent chubby coots running frantically 
over the water to gain lift. We put up gad- 
walls with white wing patches, and cin- 
namon teals, the drakes in two shades of 
cinnamon with sky-blue shoulders. Finally 
the dangling, rose from an 
ishand of bulrushes. With a hundred of the 
Dig birds ak gubout us or settling in the 
shallows, weseemed to have stumbied back 
toa strated time, long antedating the Ice 
Ace, when Great Salt Lake wascreated 
he heron nests contained top-heavy 
chicks that looked as if clad in tuzzyv winter 
underwear. Avocets, stilts, and Forster's 
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Sojourners from the Pacific fliyacay, white-fronted geese head for erainfields 





planted especially for waterfowl at the Tule Lake Refige in northern California, 


When love sweeps the prairie each spring, the male sage grouse takes the prize for 


sexual strategy. With each noisy deflation of his airsacs, with each step of his hours-long 


National Geographic, March 1979 
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dance, he competes for the favor of a mate 
at Wyoming's National Elk Refuge 





with shrill and grating cries. Their own 
nests, grass-lined depressions, sprinkled a 
nearby islet. 

Birds’ eges have always aroused human 
acquisitiveness, and some visitors to the ref- 
uge are unfortunately not immune. A raven 
nesting at the top of an observation tower re 
cently lost a whole clutch of eges and four of 
a later laying—though the remaining three, 
we found, hacl hatched out lusty young 
Avocets and killdeers, which nest in the 
gravel of the dikes, are especially vulner- 
able, They try to draw an intruder away by 
hobbling off before him, dragging their 
Wings and crving piteously, 

The Foersters hac exclaimed over the five 
thousand whistling swans that throne the 
refuge during spring migration. But in their 
absence no sight was as thrilling. I think, as 
that of white pelicans soaring in stately calm 
on wings nine feet between tips. 














BUNDANT though they seem, water- 

fowl using Bear River have declined 
A drastically in numbers in recent vears. 
The main causes probably are destruction of 
breeding babitat in the northern plains and 
conclitions at Bear River, including a reduc- 
tion in the amount ot fresh water that sus- 
tains the marshes. 

Originally the river's flow sufficed to hold 
back the lethal waters of Great Salt Lake 
Hut growing demands for water tor agricul- 
lure, industry, and domestic use upstream 
have reduced the flow. Without the dikes, 
thousands of acres of marsh in the nver's 
delta would be doomed by the influx of salt 
water. The refuge manager believes that if 
the refuge is provided with its own upstream 
impoundment, from which water would be 
eased to the lagoons in the dry summer, its 
future would look brighter 

But would it survive even then? Human 
demands on resources essential to other life 
seem likely only to grow. The time may 
come in the arid West when anv deflection of 
water from human use will be fought. That 
would threaten the Bear River marshes. 

Yet it is also true that we rejoice in the va- 
nety and charm of our fellow creatures in 
thase marshes, which show us that we 
ourselves would be the losers from the mo- 
nopolization of the earth's bounty by our 
vrasping, prodigal species [] 
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By JOHN J. PUTMAN 
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Photographs by DAVID CUPP 


And the Colorado Rocky Mountam high 

Pve seen it rainin' fire in the sky 

Fou can talk to Ged and listen to the 
casmal reply 

Kocky Mountain Aten 


S TECHERRY LASE MUMC OO 


¥ HIRED HELICOPTER circled 
treater Denver like a skittish mosquito, 
lt veered away from the busy flight 
paths of Stapleton International Air- 
port, from the adjacent arsenal, where 
the United States Army stores its neérve-was 
bombs, and fromm the sprawling Kocky Flats fa- 
cility, where plutonium is machined into trigger 
parts for nuclear weapons 

signs of growth were everywhere. The metrop- 
olis is the fourth fastest growing in the nation, its 
population swollen to [.7 millon, more than 
twice that of 25 vears ago. A dozen new skyscrap- 
ers gleamed downtown, and beside them rose the 
steel girders of more to come. The barnacle-like 
encrustation of warehouses along Interstate 70 
pushed eastward, toward Kansas City, 

To the west, housing developments had been 
notched into the foothills of the Front Range, 
while to the southeast and south spread a vast 
suburban sea. The metropolis's borders were 
marked, for the moment, by bulldozers scraping 
former ranchland, and by the tracery of street 
curhings set in the raw earth, outlining the shapes 
of the communities soon to rise there 

Froma distance the city seemed to sit on land as 
flat as a tabletop, the mountains to the west no 
more awesome than the great flat plain that rolls 
eastward as far as the eve can see. 





“We're number one!” 
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fans rodt for 
tie “Orange Crash” Broncos, who in 
1977 won the Amerncan Football 
Conference Championship for the first 
time. Denver also counts itself tops 
among cites, This hub of the mineral- 
nich Rocky Mountain region is 
reflected in the new hearlquarters of 
the Anaconda Company (abowe 
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Firmly planted on the Great Ploms, the 
capital of Colorado looks to the mountains 
for tts wealth. A mining camp of 75 cabins 
in 1858, Denver grew with successive 
booms: in gold and silver. World War I 
browght fecleral mstallations to this “safe” 
Inland site, and many veterans settled 
bere for good. Today the region's oil, coal 
4a. and uranium help make Denver 
with 1.7 million people, second only to 
Houston as an energy pant, while nearby 
ski slopes and hiking trails appeal to all 
who love the outdoor life. Here, seen from 
City Park Lake, the skvline and the State 


Lanitel, left, blaste with ben 











itis that creat, dry plain that gives the city 
an aura of remoteness, of isolation. It is the 
mountains that lend it an aura of promise. It 
vas thus when Denver was founded 120 


i L, a a 
hee | 


years ago bya handful of gold prespectors 


and land speculators. It remains so today. 


The: promise varies: For some it & a 
fortune to be made, or profits; for others, a 
better opportunity, or the good life in the 
sun; and for others yet, simply a chance, or 
even a refuge 

Arne Greenberg arrived at his office on 
l7th Street, the Wall Street of Denver, at 


6:45 a.m. He wore blue jeans, A Sport shirt, 


loafers. There was a quick cup of coffee, and 
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\rnie and two women assistants sat down at 
a large tabie laden with telephones, switch 
SC] Wa WK The equipment 
linked them to brokerage offices along the 
street and across the country 

Arnie’s 


ee and a bee 


company wholesales over-the- 
counter stocks, maintaining a market in 140 
to 170 of them, ranging in price from ten 
And 80 percent are 
Rocky Mountain energy stocks 

At eignt the phones began to ring, 


cents to five dollars. 


“Lexicon,” one woman called out. Arnie 
punched in Lexicon Resources. The com- 
puter lashed the bid ancl quote prices 

“How manv's he got?” Arnie asked 


Denver, Colorada's Rocky Mountain Hiok 





“len thousand.’ 

“Buy ‘em 

The phones kept ringing 

The names flashing up on Arnie’s com- 
puter screen were unfamiliar to me: Ameri- 
can (Juasar, Arapaho Petroleum, Basi 
Earth Sctence Systems, Helmet Petroleum, 
(Chaparral Resources, Echo Oil, Rainbow 
Resources, Solaron 

But they were names that help explain 
Denver's present that lhe 


hoom, names 


behind the nation’s newest big energy play 
For locked in the Rocky Mountain region 15 
90 percent of the United States’ total u 


um reserve, And vast proven and potent 











All-nizht show on Browdway, baresin 
hunters snooze along the Denver thor 
oughtare before a Labor Day ski sale at 
Cart Bros., largest sporting-poods store 
In the world, When doors open, 10,000 
CUSIOMmers 





from as faraway as Long Is- 
land and San Diegon—engulf red-shirted 
clerks (above), Upstairs, the Ski Ma- 
chine, a carpet treadmill rotating at 
eight mues on howr, 4 a Year-round 
training slope (right. After Thanksgiv- 
ing, Customers and clerks alike head for 
mountain resorts thal promise some of 
the finest powder snow anywhere 

Qutfitter for the region for genera- 
tions, Denver caters especially to mil- 
lions of Vacationists who pour in vear 
round. Many goods. are made in the 
area, from cameras to luggage to sew- 
YOuT-oWwT ee ping Dal Ss 
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In o star-filled evening, Denver oilman and philanthropist Marvin Davis, center, is 
luvet at the Carousel Ball to raise money for the Children’s Mabetes Foundation of 


Dlenver 


reserves of oil, gas, low-sulfur coal, and 
shale oil that comprise perhaps the greatest 
concentration of hydrocarbons in the world 

They've been there all along, but only a 
few independents were searching them oul 
Vien like Marvin Davis (above), who came 
from New York City to build a multimillion 
dollar fortune, and the Hamilton brothers, 
who took time out to make a significant oil 
find inthe North Sea 


Chi Companies Overlooked Rockies 


The major oil companies were playing the 
foreign scene, where the economics were 
better. They let their Rockies leases go 
Then came 1973, the oil embargo, soaring 
petrolewm prices, the perceived oil shortage, 
the need for additional energy resources 
Suddenly the Roc kies looked awfull, rood 
The economics had changed. 

Inclepencents began to come south from 
(Canada and north from Texas, Okjahoma, 
Louisiana. Along with them came the drill- 
ing companies and the support outhts, And 
back came the majors—to find out what was 
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Che benefit drew, from right, actress Lucille Ball, Colorarlo Senator Gary Hart, 
former New York Citv Mayor John Lintsay, 


and former President Gerald R. Ford 


foing on, to make their land plays and farm 
outs, to back the independents, and to buy 
the production. 

Everyone looked for a headquarters, and 
Denver, with ite amenites and good airline 
connections, was it, The energy men settled 
in, close together, like crows on a telephone 
wite. In the past four years the number of 
amallenergey companies in Denver has near: 
ly doubled, to 1,70) 

The typical Denver oilman is well-suited, 
colege-trained, and 15 
indistinguishable from a banker or broker. 
Take a look into any of bis favored luncheon 
places—the Petroleum Club, the Palace 
Arms, Kenie’s, or the Brown Palace Club, 
where [ talked with Brian Spillane, a vice- 
president of Rainbow Resources. Brian 1 
tall, soft-spoken, a native of Detroit. Kain- 
bow is representative of the small indepen 
dent companies that drill 90 percent of the 
wellsinthe U.S 

Rainbow was started by a couple of geolo- 
pists in 1969, “Back then,” Brian said, “no 
body was. much interested in the Rockies, Sa 
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for a number of years we'd go out and lease 
acreage at a couple of bucks and cdo the geol- 
ogy onit. Then, whena discovery was made 
in the region and the land play moved 
toward us, we'd sell out for ten.” 

In time the company felt ready to go after 
production, todnll. Like most independents 
it went looking for partners to share risk 
(eight out of ten wildcat wells come in dry) 
and to supply capital. 

"Vou sell, say, 75 percent interest to two 
or three partners who agree to a drilling pro- 
gram. You don't share in the cost of drilling 
the well, but vou share in the production.” 

Brian and hic Rainbow colleagues have 
been successful, Half of Rainbow's revenue 
now comes from shares in 250 to 300 produc- 
ing wells. The company holds, with part- 
ners, four million Jeased acres. Stock that 
sold for fifty cents in 1969 naw commands, 
after a corporate merger, twenty dollars, 

Brian, like the other oilmen | talked with 
inthe city, was bullish on the Rockies, 

“Here there's still the opportunity to find 
a major field, and that attracts people.” 

We finished our sedate oilman’s lunch— 
broiled salmon and a glass of wine—and 
Brian took his leave, He was working on a 
deal: “84,500 acres in Montana, a shallow 
fas play.” All around town, men were leav- 
ing luncheon tables on similar missions. 


Uranium: A Good Bet 
Dealing with investors is similar for Den- 


ver'= thirty or so small independent uranium 
companies, but the amounts of money and 


the time spans differ. “You're talking about. 


twenty to forty million dollars and seven to 
eight years to geta mine in production,” Bob 
Bailey, president of Power Resources, told 
me In his-offices. 

“And there's another difference. We have 
only one type of customer, public utilities 
with nuclear power plants. Today there are 
problems and delavs with these plants. But 
we like uranium. We think it has to come.” 
So too do energy majors like Conoco and 
Shell Oil and others. They're here, betting 
onthe come. ... 

The long trains are already carrying 
Rocky Mountain coal eastward, but the coal 
men will tell you that they have only 
scratched the surface. They complain of 
delays; delays in getting: new leases from the 
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Modern stampede to the Rockies brings 
OH hundred settlers on dayton the Mile High 
City, The Denver megalopolis may even- 
tually reach from Fort Collins all the way 
to Colorado Springs. 


Government, delays over environmental- 
impact statements, delavs from a shortage 
of railroad cars, delays in plans to carry 
coal eastward in great slurry pipelines, 

Still, the majors have moved in, Consoli- 
dation, Peabody, betting on the come, .. . 

As for shale oil, its production has been 
feasible for more than a century—once the 
price of petroleum climbed high cnough 
to make it economic, But every time petro- 
leum prices have gone up, so has the price 
of producing shale oil. Yet, big companies 
like Amoco are here, pouring millions of 
dollars into development, betting on the 
come. . 

Others, toc: 

Japanese looking for steam coal tor the 
1980's. West Germans seeking to buy part- 
nerships in coal and uraniumdevelopments. 
Italians, Norweians, and Frenchmen look- 
ing over the oil play. Iranians making 
inquiries about mineral and real-estate 
opportunities at citv banks and suburban- 
development offices. 

Mexican money is starting to pour inte 
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condominiums at Vail, so much that this 
year its ski instructors are learning Spanish 
and trail signs will be bilingual. But by far 
the biegest influx of foreign investment has 
come from Canadians. And by far the bold- 
est symbols of their presence are Denver's 
gleaming downtown skyscrapers. Many 
have been built by Canadian companies: the 
Great West Towers, put up by the Winnipeg 
insurance company of the same name; Den- 
ver Square, being built by U. 5.-and Cana- 
dian partners; and the Anaconda Tower, at 
forty stories Denver's tallest (page 383). 

Clearly, Canada 1s bullish on Denver. So 
too are U.S. companies. Driving about the 
city and its environs, you'll find: Johns- 
Manville, its shiplike headquarters building 
tucked below the foothills; Martin Marictia, 
building Titan launch vehicles; a United 
Airlines facility training pilots for more than 
a hundred domestic and foreien lines; re- 
gional offices of Diners Club, Eastman Ko- 
dak, Pentax, and others 


Mile-high Capital of the Rockies 


The switl of new money has stimulated 
Denver's traditional busimess, serving as the 
marketing and distribution center of the 
Rocks Mountain states. “Everybody has a 
warehouse here now,” one banker said. “All 
the major firms are here with something.” 
Six railroads, 160 interstate trucking lines, 
hundreds of thousands of square feet of 
warehouse space help fill the needs of a 
region a5 large as western Europe 

Undergirding it all is a federal presence of 
some 33,000 jobs. Federal activities range 
from a U.S. Mint (22 million coins a day, 
mostly pennies), to the new Solar Energy 
Research Institute, tothe Air Force account- 
ing office, to the controversial chemical- 
waffare and plutonium facilities 

All this economic activity creates tens of 
thousands of new jobs each year. People 
come happily to fill them. Many more come, 
job or no job 

“The kids started arriving in the sixties, 
another banker told me. “A lot to attend 
college, The University of Denver has an 
enrollment of 7,500, but only half are Colo- 
rado kids, The University of Colorado at 
Boulder is more than 30 percent out of state. 
And a lot just stay on, They love the moun- 
tains, the skiing, the open-air life.” 
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Chicane power on the rise: Denverites 
with Spanish surnames make up 20 per- 
cent of the city. Many trace their ancestry 
to Spaniards of Colorado's San Luis Vallen 
and Mexican migrants who built the state's 
railroads and tilled its sugar beets. Stung 
by discrimination, many joined the 1960's 
protests and voler-registration drives or- 
ganized by Rudolfo “Corky” Oonzales 
(right, in dark shirt). Gonzales, cissatis- 
fied with the public schools, founder a ln- 
lingual Chicano academy where he instills 
nride, partly through the sport of boxing 
At a baptism at Our Lady of Guadalupe 
Church ibelow), parents and godparents 
promise to help children reach their high- 
est potential 











it seems as if nothing stands in the wav of 
the once sleepy Denver area fulfilling the 
prophecy of demographers that its popula- 
lion will grow to 2.5 million by the vear 
2000. Nothing, except maybe water. 

‘he great plain on which the city sits 1s 
semiarid, receiving only 14 inches of precipi- 
tation a vear. Ninety-eighl percent of the 
Water comes from snowmelt in the moun- 
tams. Reservoirs collect the water in the 
spring, hold part of it forthe summer, part of 
it for the cry vears that come from time to 
time. Tunnels and canals funnel it to the 
metropolis 

[stood in the office of James Ogilvie, Den- 
ver Water Board manager, looking out a big 
window toward those mountains. “The last 
few years were bad, Little snow. The reser- 
yolrs were drawn down to critical levels, 
and we had to limit the use of water. Then 
we had all that-snow last winter, It's as if 
somebody batled us out.” 

lasked about the future. “We should have 
enough water for the projected population 
rrowth until 2000, After that [don't know 
We could divert some water from marginal 
farm wse—95 percent of Colorado's water 
roes to wericulture, And were working ona 
project to recycle used water—to take water 
irom sewage, reconstitute it, and filter it 
back into the system.” 








lo (row or Sot to Grow 


Water, the gift of the mountains, has be- 
come a matter of controversy, a part of the 
strugele between those who want continued 
pFrowth and those who want to moderate it 

[t is a lively struggle, fought in the law 
courts, the legislature, the voting precincts. 
The “no-growthers” point to the brown 
cloud of pollution that often hangs over the 
city, hiding the mountains and giving the 
area an alr-quality index second only to Los 
Angeles in pollutants. Asin Los Angeles, the 
causes are automobile emissions and tem- 
perature iInversions—WwWarm alr sweeping in 
over the mountains and settling down over 
the old cold air. holding it there to absorb 
more anc] more pollutants 

The na-erowthers also fear the city will 
become a huge megalopolis, sprawling from 
Fort Collins in the north to Colorado 
Springs to the south, smothering both the 
wide-open spaces and the easygoing wavs 
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Another chance for the down-and-out 


An emergency team of Marie Webb and 
David Culp belp street alcoholics into a 
van beaded not for jail butforatreatment 
center. Since Colorado decriminalized 
PUBIC drunkenness in 1974, the city has 
Sel Up a Program providing care and 
counseling to 500 people a month, Ne- 
elected housing finds friends in Tom and 
Cathy Wolff (facing page}as restoration 
sweeps the Curtis Park neighborhood 
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From sagebrush to suburb in five years, Jefferson County's Ken-Caryl Ranch is being 
transformed into the larzest planned community in Colorado. Owner of the 9,O0)-acre 


that have drawn $o many people. And they 
fear all the problems of the larger, older 
cities elsewhere 

While the no-growthers and the boosters 
struggle, others work to ensure that what- 
ever happens, the city will not know those 
problems 

“Onceacity goes bad, it's awfully hard to 
resurrect it: We've started pretty earhy to 
prevent that, and I think we've got a good 
chance.” Philip Milstein, executive vice- 
president of Downtown Denver Inc., was 
conducting me ona walking tour of his city, 


Changes Uproot Old-time Residents 


The reeults of urban renewal and other ef- 
forts to prevent the decay of the urban heart 
of the city are impressive: The new towers 
are banked with plazas, fountains, small 
parks, There isa bold new six-million-dollar 
art museum, a glittering new Center for the 
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Performing Arts, costing 41 million dollars 
Developers are moving into deteriorating 


nreas, converting Whole blocks of buildings 


into shops, offices, homes. And young cou- 
ples are moving back into the city (page 392) 
liany city has achance, Denver seems to 
have it. In time the downtown streets, now 
uncrowded after working hours and on 
weekends, may become alive and vibrant 
The changes are displacing some older 
inhabitants. As young couples begin to 
move into inner-city n¢eyhborhoods, buving 


and restoring old houses, prices and taxes 


shoot up. The less affluent must move, in- 
cluding the denizens of skid row down at the 
corners of 21st and Larimer, and 17th ana 
Market. As development came, the cits 
responded to their problem with Denver 
C.A.R.E:5., which stands for Comprehen- 
sive Alcoholism Rehabilitation and Evalua- 
hon Service (preceding page| 
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ranch, Open space and good weather make Denver afavorite of hot-air balloon enthusiasts 


Frodethe c.A,R.E.5. van with David Culp 
and Debra Klinefelter, both 22, both work- 
ing their way through community college. 

“We picked up 436 persons last month,” 
David said. “A lot come in ‘on trains. The, 
winter in Phoenix, for the climate, or tn Salt 
Lake City, where the Mormons have a good 
mission system. In spring they return,” 

There was Louis, asleep on the sidewalk 
infrontota bar; Donald, foundinthe middle 
of busy 13th Street; Muskrat, who liked to 
doze under the trees along Cherry Creck; 
and Chuck, stretched out near the entrance 
ta the Columbia Hotel. 

Chuck had been through detoxification 
before and willingly climbed into the van. 

He talked of being an infantryman in 
korea, of being wounded, of things turning 
bad thereaiter, of the veterans disability 
check that enables him to live 

The van turned into the detox center. 
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“You're not gonna take my boots, ure 
you?” 

"No, Chuck,” Debra answered. “We're 
not going to take vour boots.” Chuck re- 
laxed. Inside there awaited a shower, mec- 
Cal examination, fresh hospital clothes, 
counseling, goml food, and one more— 
albert smaii—chance, 


Concrete Keeps Buttalo Bill Down 


The monumentsof the city’s past are, like 
the city itself, not very old. There is the Buf- 
falo Bill museum, and his tomb up in the 
foothills (burted under a ton of concrete to 
prevent the citizens of Cody, Wyoming, 
among others, from stealing the remains). 
There's the Molly Brown house, recalling 
that brave voyager and persistent social 
climber. And the D&F (Daniels and Fisher) 
clock tower, the preeminent landmark that 
Was saved from the same wrecker s ball that 
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destroved the old 1879 department store. 

But my favorite monuments are the city’s 
churches, for they trace the different peoples 
who have come to Denver. In Globeville, 
a working-class neighborhood, there stand 
within three blocks of each other a Russian 
Orthodox church, complete with iconostasis 
and silver wedding crowns, and a Polish 
Catholic church, 

There is also, not far down Interstate 275, 
Our Lady of Guadalupe Church. 

“St. Stephen, pray for us; St. Jerome, 
prav for us; St. Donald, pray for us." Fath- 
er Pat Valdez went along the line of par- 
ents, godparents, and grandparents that 
stretched all the way from the altar rail to 
the church door (pages 290-91). He lifted the 
white dresses of the infants they held, 
anointing chests and backs with oil. 

Twenty infants had been baptized that 
afterncon at Guadalupe, 36 the Sunday 
before. During the preceding year, 1,100, 
Guadalupe is one of several parishes serving 
the fast-crowing Mexican-American com- 
munity, largest minority in the city of 
Denver. Mexican-Americans comprise 20 
percent of the general population, 40 per- 
cent of the school population. 


Maintaining a Strong Heritage 


Guadalupe is the parish for 50,000 of 
those people. The church stands across the 
street from a sheet-metal company; Inter- 
state 25 seals it off from downtown. Goats 
and sheep graze the side var, pets for the 
children, There’s a rich Mexican flavor in 
the tortillas prepared in the parish hail by 
the women, in the guitar and Mexican danc- 
ing lessons, in the Mariachi Mass at eleven 
each Sunday, when worshipers fill the aisles 
and flow down the steps. 

It isa good place to follow the struggle of 
Denver's Mexican-Americans looking for a 
better chance. 

Father José Lara, the rector, bearded, 
spectacled, slightly stooped, recalled his 
arrival in Denver in 1961. He and another 
voung Spanish seminarian had been sent by 
their order to complete their studies in the 
United States. 

“We had been two days on the train from 
New York, not knowing the language. Then 
at the railroad station here, we found a man 
who could speak Spanish, and with aspecial 
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flavor. So we asked: ‘Are you Mexican?’ Im- 
mediately there was acertain hesitancy. The 
priest who accompanied us took us aside, 
and in a gracious way said, “You don't say 
that word bere,"” 

In time things began to change. Mexican- 
Americans, their numbers swelling, began 
tomarch; todemonstrate, tocall on the may- 
or’s office: They protested alleged police 
brutality, “liberated” the parks, picketed a 
newspaper that portraved them in unflatter- 
ing terms. They demanded jobs, a bilingual 
school program, Mexican-American teach- 
ers, and an end to discrimination, 

Father Lara marched with them. And 
when the Chicanos began to organize them- 
selves politically, he was in the thick of it. A 
member of his congregation was the first 
Mexican-American to win a city-council 
seat. It was won in classic American style, 
after a hard-fought battle with an Italian- 
American incumbent. 

So when I last visited Guadalupe—on 
Mother's Day, when the street by the church 
is closed off and there is music and beer and 
dancing and flowers for the mothers— 
Father Lara could introduce me not only to 
restaurant and hospital and construction 
workers, but also to the city councilman, a 
state senator, anda handful of rising young 
businessmen. 

Many of Denver's Mexican-Americans 
have begun to enter the system. As they do 
so, other newcomers arrive, 


Refugees Find «a New Home 


Rainy day. An apartment in South Lin- 
colin Park Housing Project. Four men sit 
watching the Indianapolis 500 race on tele- 
vision. The four—Ly Fu, Seng Lee, Ly Geu, 
Yang Chee—are Hmong tribesmen, lately 
of Laos. Ly Fu, 45, is a former major in the 
Roval Laotian Army. 

The United States had no stauncher ally 
in the war in Southeast Asia than the 
Hmong, some three huncred and fifty thou- 
sand people dwelling in the mountains of 
northern Laos. The Pathet Lao, the Com- 
munists, had no stauncher enemy. 

Then one day it ended: The Americans 
went home. When the Pathet Lao gained 
control of Laos, the Hmong began to flee. 
These men were lucky; they crossed imto 
Thailand before crossings were restricted. 


National Geographic, March 1979 


Hmong still manage to get out of Lacsand 
into | hailand and onward. A couple had ar- 
rived i] Denve [ ons Pwo Wits HeTore. | hie 
city's Hmone colony now numbers 650. But 
countless others remaim trapped in their 
homeland 

“We con't understand,” said one of the 
men. “There is nothing in the newspapers 
here about Laos, about what is happening 
there. Why 1s there nothing?’ 

Outside, Ly Phoua, the major's 15-year 
Old daughter, stepped daintily around the 
mud puddles. She wore a traditional Hmong 
costume: black dress trimmed in blue, 
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belt of coins—old French piasters—that 
rane like wind chimes. 

Lhe women brought other mementos: 
bamboo flutes, stamps, woven cloth. The 
major picked up one flute and beran to play 
lt was a sweet melody: “You are vour par- 
ents daughter; you are beautiful.” There 
was laughter and applause and the women 


began to talk with animation. Ihe major 
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With scl reason for glee. Hmong 
tribesman Vang Chee (above, right) plas 

with his Denver-born chile sf 

teacher in Laos, he escaped when Commu 

nisis took over in 1975. Under Lutheran 
Church sponsorship Chee and his witt 
reached Denyer. A dozen family member 
followed, inchuding a nicce (below) who 
wear: a silver-trimmed token of horm 
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Regardless of sex, age. or previous comdi- 
tion of lassitude, the people of Denver turn 
gut for athletics in 
Wewcomers quickly acclimatize to the 
mile-hich altitude that at first leaves-them 
panting. Dhe city provides the setting with 
more than 150 well-equipped parks in 
every part of town, Unique in the nation, 
Denver even owns parks and a ski resort 
miles away in the Rockies. In town at Bible 
Park, flag football bolds away; at Sloan 
Lake. it's waterskiing; and at Pulaski Park 
on weekends women's rugby reigns (up- 
per right), Here a line turns into a maul 


record. numbers 





as a Denver team, the Scarlet Harlots, 
takes on the Screaming Golden Zonkers, 
graup begun by students at the Colorade 
School of Mines in (rolden. On Mondays 
these players turn back into orderly teach- 
syutems sinalwsts, forklift oneratots, 
howse wivirs: 


ers, 
eTOSpaee engineers, mane 
students 

At Robinson Park coed vollevtall teprn 
Leen 12 netsinaction (upperlett). Allover 
Lown, running gains in popularity. OF 84! 
people who started the Mile High Mara- 
thon last May, 731 crossed the finish line at 


the Brown Palace Hotel (right. 
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kept playing, but seemed withdrawn. In his 
mind's eve, | was sure, he was seemeg the 
green hills of northern Laos, green hills he 
was not likely to see again. 


Orphans Received With Open Arms 


Inthe closing days of that same war, some 
three thousand Vietnamese orphans were 
rescued, flown to the United States, and 
adopted by U.S. families. Two hundred of 
those children now live in the Denver metro- 
polilan ares. 

Thais and Koreans come not as refugees, 
but as immigrants. The Thai community 


has grown swiftly. In 1977 they were able 
to bring three more Buddhist monks trom 
Thailand to join the original one at their 
temple, a former Salvation Army building 
at 48th. and Julian: Each morning and eve- 
ning, as the rush-hourtraltic roars along In- 
terstate 70 outside the temple, the monks mn 
their flowing saffron robes light candles and 
intone their prayers: “Purified is the Bud- 
dha: vast as the ocean is his all-inclusive 
Compassion... .” 

When United Airlines Flight 463 arrived 
at Stapleton International Airport from 
New York, four passengers were greeted in 





Russian stvle—with small bouquets of 
carnations and great hues. The Yakubovich 
family—Marat, Larissa. and their children, 
Demetry and Alexander—ended an odyssey 
that had taken them from Kiev to Vienna to 
Rome-to Denver, They were amone scores 
of Soviet Jewish families to arrive in the city 
since the Soviet Union began to permit limit- 
ed emigration in the early 1970's, 

They were greeted by two cousins, 'Ta- 
maraand Ruvin, who had preceded them 16 
months earlier, and by representatives of the 
Jewish Family and Children’s Service. The 
agency had rented an apartment for them 


Sounds of controversy ring 
across the range at Rocky Flats 
butsicde Denver, where protest- 
ers have mounted a full-time 
demonstration against a federal 
facility manufacturing plutoni- 
um parts for nuclear weapons, 
Buddhist monk Katsuzo Sawa- 
da (left) chants a call for peace. 
Nearby lowns express growing 
concern about possible radinac- 
tive leaks, The plant, emplover 
of 4,000, now welcomes public 
discussion and tours, while im- 
proving air-filtering and water- 
recovery systems. In a smoke- 
filled room (right) masks are 
tested for fit. 


and would shepherd them along until they 
could stand on their own feet. 

We loaded their eight bags into two cars, 
stopped by the agency to pick wp linens, by 
a Safeway to buy groceries, and then pro- 
ceeded to the Avondale Apartments on the 
west side, just beyond Interstate 25 

It took ws three trips to carry everything 
through the entrance and up the elevator to 
the sixth-floor apartment. Marat. 36, told 
me that he hac been a soldier, amachinist.a 
barber. His wife is a beautician. “We will 
open a big beauty shop,” he said. Cousin 
Tamara added, “And my husband and I will 
help them. Asin the Soviet Union, one hand 
washes the other.” 

When the last of the goods was stashed. 
Marat dug into a suitcase. He produced a 
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bottle of Russian champagne and acarefully 
wrapped set of cups—only one was broken. 
*To our new country,” he toasted, 
*To your success,” I replied. 


Black Senator Believes in Denver 


The poster in State Senator Regis Groff": 
community office on Colorado Boulevard 
depicted a black child in tattered clothes 
standing in an ill-kempt yard. It read: “God 
made me; God doesn't make junk.” 

Rees switched the TV in the reception 
room to a basketball game and took a chair. 
“It's a cheap office.” he said. “Ninety-nine 





bucks a month, thirty-five for the phone.” 

[ had met Regis a few days earlier in the 
senate chamber in the capitol downtown. 
There was plush red carpeting; stained- 
glass windows depicted solons of days past, 
all white. Regis isthe senate’s only black, the 
second to serve in that august body. 

Regis had said that Democrats were out- 
numbered in the senate, and that he often 
felt his most effective work was done at the 
community office. 

So I joined him there. 

The petitioners begin to drift in: a young 
man seeking funding for a plan to help ju- 
venile offenders: an older man who wants 
a transfer from one federal job to another, 
A Woman whose vocational-rehabilitation 
project was harassecdl by state authorities 
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who seized her files; a white insurance ex- 
ectitive wno want: Regis to discuss state in- 
surance regulations. 

Now and then, when Regis took a break, 
we talked about Denver's black community. 

“Eighty-seven thousand people, in some 
waysexceptional. Anunusually hichlevel of 
education. There are few factories here, so 
the undereducated must move on. 

“Housing? | haye never been in another 
city where the total black community has 
housing as good as we have. In a way it's 
deceptive. There are alot of poor blacks, As 
In most cities, unemplovment is about twice 
that of whites,” 

Regis noted @ recent trend among the 
black community: blacks moving out of the 
city into the suburbs. “As they move out, 
were losing our old political power bases, 
and that’s. all we've ever had." 

There is also the threat of reapportion- 
ment in the 1980's. Since 1970 all the sur- 
rounding counties have experienced a 
population growth averaging 40 percent, 
while the city has grown only 1.5 percent, 

“My district may go up north and east into 
Adams County, or way down into southeast 
Denver. Which means the old safe seat I've 
always hac—90 percent Democratic—will 
change drastically." 

Aurora Outshines the Competition 


W hen Reers's old constituents move tothe 
suburbs, some may go to the city of Aurora, 
Which abuts the city of Denver. Aurora is 
not only the fastest growing entity in the 
metropolis, but the fastest growing mid-size 
city in the nation 

SEVEN Veare aco, when Robert Semple 
cume to take on the job of .citv manager, 
the population was 90,000; today it tops 
150,000. Twenty-five thousand more are 
expected by 1980. [he average age of its citt- 
yens 13 25, the mean income $20,000, the 


Wind from the west [ils 4 beenager’s sails 
on (Chery Creek Lake, part of Denver's 
food-control system. Though the city 
receives little rainfall, it can come in tor- 
rents. Once the city teetored between flood 
and drought. Eventocday the limited water 
Supvy—snowmell from the Kockies— 
PHISEE a COMTI Cliebe rnc 


Reaching out to ten states, an 
cITOOrne pmbulance service 
from. the Newborn Center al 
Denver's Children's Hospital 
brings ¢metwency care to 500 
sick habies & year. In-an exem 
plary case last August, an Opal 
lala. Nebraska, doctor called 
Children's Hospital when he 
jbserved = 4+-hour-d Lucien 
Fosdick suffering respiratory 
listress that his hospital was nat 
equipped to handle. Two hours 
later nurse itanne Sicteregor 
ant reapiratory therapist Mike 
Hibdon were at the infant's 
ide (lacing page). They stabi- 
ized his condition and took 
blood samples with the help al 
local nurse Carol Jones, centet 


As nurse in charge, Dianne 


explained proceduresto the new 
father, ranch hand Kurt Fos- 
cick (top, wearing hat), with his 
friends Cliff and Vicky Bennet 
Then Dianne placed Lucien 
with his mother to tfoste! 
emotional attachment, before 
whitking the baby to the wait 
ing plane (above), Dianne and 
Mike examine XX. ravs iment 
durine the teht to Denver. Ad 
ter six days al Children's Hospi 


tal. Lucien wae released to his 


parents—a healthy baby 


























Call up good spirits—ond dance: Cleo Parker 
Robinson inspires an audience to join in a Fanga, a 
West African welcome song, ata June outdoor festi- 
val called Spree. Thus she introduces her modern- 
dance troupe, which has performed at Boettcher 
Concert Hall. Home of the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra, that hall-in-the-round, with movable 
acrylic disks to fine-tune the acoustics (right), is a 


new building of the Center for the Performing Arts 





average cost of a house $58,000, “They're 
mostly young professionals and white-collar 
workers,” Mr. Semple said. “Lots of Cali- 
fornians, lots fromthe East Coast, We've al- 
ways had a lot from the Midwest.” 

Mr. Semple attributed the rapid growth 
toseveral factors: “One, we have large tracts 
of land out here on the eastern fringe, and 
the land was acquired several years back by 
large developers. These big companies are 
able to meet our requirements for providing 
all of the physical facilities necessary 

“Secondly, we have our own water svs- 
tem. We bring it down from Leadville, close 
toa hundred miles away. 

Mr. Semple said his vears had seen prog- 
ress: “We're beginning to get industrial 
development, to provide jobs here. We've 
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begun to encourage high-density develop- 
ment: single dwellings are inefficient. There 
isa master plan to guide growth, to fillin the 
city. At the moment we are like a teenager, 
six feet tall but too skinny,” 

Two problems have resisted solution: the 
lackolasense of community identity and the 
lack of a downtown, a focal point. Only 9 
percent of eligible citizens yoted in the last 
city election. “People tend to identify not 
with the city, but with the developers. 
About a year ago a howse caugnt fire in the 
Mission Viejo development. The family 
tried to call the Mission Viejo Fire Depart- 
ment. [here isn't any, 

“As for the downtown, center of the com- 
munity, it will probably be the Aurora Mall, 
The city owns 37 adjacent acres.” 


National Geographic, March 1979 
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A huge enclosed shopping mall as the 
heart of a city is an idea that takes some get- 
ling use 

There are those who will tell vou that 


ver itself lacks a focus; a sense 


om 
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of community, Too many newcomers, too 
Many Varied interests. But there are rituals 
that provide a sense of continuity: the Na- 
ional Western Stock Show in January, 
when the men in cowboy hats and boots 
show up to provide a hint of the past; the 
Debutante Ballin December, when each cirl 
is escorted by her father and two young men 
down the great staircase of the Brown Pal 
ace Hotel and into society; the opening of the 
Arapahoe Hunt, when riders clad in impec- 
cable English costume pursue—in the ab- 
sence of foxes—covotes; and cach and even 
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game of the Denver Broncos professional 
football team orthe Denver Nugget 
slonal basketball tear 


And there are, of course, the old families 


pr jfes- 


Brothers Keep On Brewing 


(ina misty day, when the clouds scurry 


low over the foothills around (ralden. the 


visitor may be reminded of some small 
Rhineland town. Onky the castle here is the 
nation § largest single brewery—Coors 

Brothers Bill and Joe, the third genera- 
Hion to run the company, share the same ex- 
ecutive office, a single moriest room. They 
Wear sport shirts and put you ona first-name 
basis at once 

“AS children, we had the run of the brew- 
ery,” Bill said. They remembered. thei 
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vrandfather, the founder, an immigrant 

“Rather stern, always in a frock coat. He 
spoke German at home and tn the brewery 
Then when World War I came, he tssued an 
order that no German was to be spoken, He 
followed that order himself: it was difficult 
for him. 

“Father worked seven days a week. He 
was six feet tall, and he'd wear himseli down 
to 118 pounds, then go into the health clinic. 
Thev'd feed hit up and he'd come back at 
130." When Adolph Coors, Jr., yielded the 
reins of the brewerv on May 25, 1970, the 
dav he died, he was 86 

A business built on such strugele is not 
lightly vielded, and Bill and Joe were gird- 
ing for a new struggle. “Just after Prohibi- 
lion, there were hundreds of local beers, 
each with their following. Therere. only 
about forty companies left in all, and I bet 
not ten have a hope of long-range survival 

“They just can't match the economuc 
power or marketing of the big brewertes. 
Rightnow the two largest are fighting forthe 
number one spot, spending millions and 
millions on advertising. It's hurting all the 
others, including us.” Coors, which is chis- 
tributed in 16 western states, slipped last 
year from fourth to hith place 

There were other struggles: a bitter fight 





with the union and criticism of Joe's support 
of conservative political causes. 

“feel very strongly," Joe explained, “that 
we should preserve the freedoms that were 
set up in our Constitution. Those freedoms 
that allow someone to come along and be 
able to start up a business like this, and have 
itasafamily-controlled business, and passit 
on from generation to generation.” 


Ranching on the Citw's Rirn 


It was in Douglas County, to the south, 
that I finally found a place that matched ms 
Easterners image of the West: the Cherokee 
Ranch, near Castle Rock 

Tweet Kimball, chid in a green pantsult 
and cowboy boots, }ammed the Jeep station 
wagon in gear and wrestled it across one of 
the ridges on ber 7 ,000-acre spread, “We've 
been going 25 years,” she said. “Came out 
after | was divorced, [had two boys to raise, 
and I thought a ranch was a good way to 
bring up chilciren. [ was looking for country 
near alarge city, so the bovs could know city 
life too. It's worked out well” 

We drove on, stopping in pastures and at 
pens, to see her prize breeders, Santa Ger- 
trudis, weighing as much as 3,200 pounds 
There were Galaxy, Cyclone, Adonis, Win- 
nie. There was Sequoia—" Hello, little bitty 





Whither Denver? The question 
arises in the minds of Coloradane, 
60 percent of whom live within 
the metropolitan area. The city is 
the state seconomic heartas wellas 
its capital, whose domed 
house (fight) Colorado 
gold. In clegant chambers within, 
State Senators Payl Sancdova: ann 
Regis Groff (left) wrestle with the 
nroblems of their city district 
senior-citizen homes. a huge school 
system in its fifth year of busing, 
the declining tax hase, and always 
the water problem. Rural col- 
leagues seek more colleges and, of 
course, more water. Add to these 
complexitiesthe perplexing issue of 
the environment. Is rapid growth 
destraving the beauty, open space, 
and clear air that made Denver so 
attractive to so many? 
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Vational Geograplic, March [979 





Big bird in the backyard, a 747 taxiing across Stapleton International Airport 


thing. Lock-at that rear; he's gota lotof what 
it takes. When we get a new bull, and he 
wants to fight, we let Sequoia handle him. 

“Here’s Marathon, a hot breeder. He's 
killed two bulls. He gets to stay with the 
cows all winter; keeps him content.” 

We went on to the big house, in the stvle of 
a Scottish castle, perched high on a windy 
hill. It had been built by stonemasons from 
Cornwall in the 1920's for a wealthy man 
from Boston. I admired the hand-hewn 
beams, the stone carving, the fine old paint- 
ings, the buffalo and elk heads over the great 
fireplace 
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Mrs. Kimball led me up circular stone 
steps to the top of the castle's tower. [he 
wind moaned through the slits in the para- 
pet. We looked across the valley, asweep of 
greening grass and still gray scrub oak, 
toward the Front Range. 

Then we looked to the north. We could sce 
the outriders of suburbia: ordered rectan- 
gles, massed and dark; and, just over the 
next ridge, the tops of the downtown towers, 
toy small 

“That's the Phipps Ranch that way, that 
empty land. They just sold it to Mission 
Viejo.” Soon enough the uniform ranks of 


National Geographic, March [979 


houses would move several miles closer. 
“You going to sell, Mrs. Kimball?” 
“No. No, I'll keep it. After me, it'll be up 
to my son Kirk to decide.” 


Different Voices, Different Dreams 


And so the people of Denver watch their 
metropolis grow, some with apprehension, 
some with satisfaction. A Denver friend, a 
native, was telling me that heliked, now and 
then, to walk down to the confluence of the 
South Platte Riverand Cherry Creek, where 
the city had first begun. “You can stand 
down there and hear that water, and it kind 
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startles travelers on Interstate 70. United, the nation’s largest airline, trains pilots here. 


of refreshes your soul. You remember the 
hardships of those that came before, and the 
legacy they Jeft. And you wonder: With all 
this growth, what will we leave for our own 
descendants?" 

I went down to where the waters join, 
Where itall began. The area has been turned 
into a park with a man-made kavak run. I 
listened to the waters. But in my mind's ear 
I could hear more clearly a cacophony of 
many different voices. Each bespoke a 
dream, a promise. Each sought to fulfill that 
promise here, close by the mountains 
whence the waters come, a 
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By NOEL GROVE 


BATTORAL GEOORAPHIC §TAFF 


Photographs by BRUNO BARBEY 


HE OLD CHIEF'S DEATH became 
the source of a revelation to me. I 
attended the funeral on a dav when 
mourners had pathered in the preat 
one's compound in eastern Nigeria ta 
discuss the chief's tong life: What happened 
demonstrated to me the view that many 
Nigerians hold not only of themselves, but 
also of the world. 

A masked figure appeared suddenly and, 
as it came toward me, [ saw a smiling, 
henevolent face and bright, cheery clothes. 
Then it wheeled, and the opposite side, 
garbed in black, presented a hicleous, 
fanged visage. As the figure turned one way, 
then the other, villagers fell back in silence, 
and an educated Nigerian said to me quiet- 
ly, “It represents the dual nature of human 
character, the gzood-and the bad in all of us." 

Oil-rich Nigeriais booming, andits rapid- 
ly changing populace sees both the good and 
the bad in national growth. “Unless we learn 
to use our new wealth wisely, our oi] boom 
may become our oil doom,” intoned a schol- 
ar one day in the courtyard of Lagos's Ikoy1 
Hotel, a popular forum for the exchange 
of ideas about this West African nation. 


Thisis the dilemma of Nigeria, one of half 
a dozen or so Cinderella oil nations of the 
seventies; Like Cinderella, she suffers the 
pangs of a maid unprepared for the hall. But 
never was one more eager to learn, to match 
the steps of the developed world 

A livelier, more responsive people I have 
never met. | was hustied, jostled, even 
threatened by Nigerian citizenry, butso was 
I gently cared for by strangers when [ lay ill 
Iwas turned away from meetings with pub- 
lic officials sensitive about publicity, but I 
Was fever turned away froma home 

I saw fights break out over traffic inci- 
dents and arguments erupt in grocery lines, 
but most outspoken confrontations seemed 
to subside as suddenly as they mounted 
Seared by northern heat, parboiled by coast- 
al humidity, feelings seemed ever reacly to 
surface into kindness or violence, charity or 
self-interest, human emotions turning this 
way and that, like the masked figure at the 
ole chief's funeral 

Emotion is one thing, efficiency is often 
quite another, The experience of my 
friend Anthony Akinduro isa case in point. 

When I first met the voung United 


Steeped in tradition, a palace guard in Kano stil) dyes his turban in prized indigo. 
Yet such rubrics of the past provide few answers to the questions that trouble modern 
Nigeria, the second largest exporter of crude atl to the United States. Despite 
torrents of oil, the man in the street finds his increasing income eaten up by 
inflation and bureaucratic inefficiency. Sul, a spirit of gritty optimism prevails. 





All aboard for the good life. Giant smiles promise better times to come 


for youngsters using a billboard asa perch to ciew a fair near Kana, 





States-educated Nigerian on a north-south 
train, he had a scheme that he hoped would 
enrich both himself and coastal Lagos, the 
nation’s capital, Portuguese traders five 
centuries earlier had established a foothold 
in the town for easier shipment of slaves and 
trade goods. Now the sale of independent 
Nigeria's crude oil has created a boomtown 
where office buildings grow like yam 
sprouts and automobiles clog traffic in te- 
ups called “go-slows.” 

*T will create a system of water-buses, so 
that the people will not have to ride to work 
in their automobiles,” Anthony had told me. 

lL accompanied Anthony in his search for 
the materials and permits necessary to begin 
his waterborne transportation system. At 
every turn the doors of opportunity seemed 
to close. A local carpenter could make a 
large boat, but the engine and other materi- 
als would probably have to be imported. 
That meant costly customs duties. A bank 
would not grant him a loan to finance the 
project, mostly because of a lack of confi- 
dence in inexperienced Nigerian entre- 
preneurs like Anthony, a bank officer told 
me candidly. Also, landing permits would 
be necessary for the boats to pick up passen- 
gers on the waterfront, the same officer ex- 
plained, and bribes would probably be 
necessary to obtain them. 


Money: A Problem Either Way 


Inefficiency. Corruption. Inexperience. I 
saw the water-bus dream of Anthony begin 
to fade. Salaried though he was by an 
American oil company, his meteoric mse to 
affluence would be postponed. 

He turned philosophical one day as we 
prowled a crowded waterfront slum in one 
of many searches for a boat maker. In the 
background loomed the modern high-rise 
skvline of the new Lagos, but here the con- 
struction was of corrugated metal shacks 
with wall-to-wall flies (pages 418-19), 

Suddenly the human tide ahead of us 
parted and flowed around a dirt-encrusted 
fizure lying flat in the dust, one hand clutch- 
ing an empty beer bottle. We passed by in 
silence before Anthony spoke. “Money,” he 
said suddenly. “When you don’t have it, it 
bothers you. When you get it, it worries 
you.” He had unwittingly summed up the 
story of his own young country. 
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In less than a decacle Nigeria has risen 
from a struggling Third Worid agricultural 
nation to an oil-rich power. 

Few countries can match the colossal eco- 
nomic strides of this fledgling nation—half 
Muslim, a third Christian—nestled in the 
crook of the continent's westward bulge. 
“Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Venezuela—all 
these oil countries have made tremendous 
changes in the past five years,” I was told by 
Harry Cahill, economics counselor at the 
U. 8. Embassy in Lagos. “But they haven't 
come so far so fast as Nigeria.” 

Less than twenty years ago the nation did 
not even control its own purse strings. For 
46 years it had labored as a British colony 
and protectorate, with foreign companies so 
enmeshed in the nation’s economy that the 
bulk of profits from palm oil, peanuts, 
cacao, and cotton went outside the country. 
Beginning in 1958, foreign oil companies 































Growing pains beset 
Nigeria's drive toward 
economic and civic 
maturity, Regional enmities 
persist among the Hausa, 
Tbo, and Yoruba as the 
government strives to forge & 
democratic constitution. Federal spending 
fuels inflation as high as 40 percent a year. 
Since independence from Britain in 
1960, the country has endured a series of 
coups and acivil war. The present military 
government has pledged free elections this 
year. Regardless of its problems, Africa's 
most populous nation represents a domi- 
nant force on the continent. 


AREA: $56,667 square miles. POPULATION: 70 
to 80 million. RELIGION: Muslim, Christian, 
Animist. LANGUAGE: Officially English, with 
250 native tongues. ECONOMY: World's eighth 
largest petroleum producer, providing 90 
percent of the country’s foreign exchange. Ac- 
counts for &0 percent of Africe’s total pro- 
duction of columbite, vital in making steel. 
Produces. coal and tin as 
well as palm oll and pea- 
nuts, MAJOR CITIES: Lagos 
(capital), Thadan, Kano. 
CLIMATE: Hot and humid 
coast; dry in the north 





extracted and sold the wealth beneath the 
Niger Delta, the many-fingered coastal 
outletof the huge river that gave the country 
its name_* 

Then came the oil-drenched seventies, 
and the quadrupling of oil prices by the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC), The Nigerian Government 
nationalized the oil industry by taking 55 
percent ownership in companies operating 
there. By 1975 the young nation found itself 
with the prospect of an annual surplus of 
tive Dilbion dollars im its treasury. 


Rich Oil a Boon for U.S, 


Few Americans know that Nigeria, 
where English is the official language, is 
second only to Saudi Arabia as the largest 
source of crude oil imported into the U. §. 
Fewer still know that Nigeria's oil, pumped 
from the Niger Delta, is as sweet as any in 


the world. Foreign customers pay a premi- 


um for crude oil thatis very low in corrosive 
and pollutive sulfur and high in volatility.t 
Still, slums abound, and the average an- 
nual income stands at only $350. But oil 
wealth has also produced the largest five- 
year development plan ever undertaken by 
an African country. The 32-hbillion-naira 
price tag (one naira equals $1.70) will be f- 
nanced entirely by the nation it is intended to 
benefit. Launched in 1975, the plan aims to 
raise the standard of living and to lift the 
country to the ranks of developed nations. It 
is attempting to diversify industry into sec- 
tors other than oil, to initiate broader educa- 
tion programs, and to increase agricultural 
production so Nigeria can feed itself, 


“(reorg Gerster painted 9 vivid portrait of this West 
African river in the August 1975 GEOGRAPHIC. 

tAuthor Grove told of the rise:of Nigeria’s oil star in 
the June 1974 NATIONAL GEOGAAFHIC, 
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“Lwishtostress that although this country 
has great potential, she is not yet a rich na- 
tion,” the head of state, Lt. Gen. Olusegun 
Obasanjo, has said. “With a population of 
some 72 million and oil production of under 
two million barrels a day, our resources 
from oil are not enouch to satisfy the aspira- 
tions and general needs of our people.” 

The trappings of riches and the realities of 
power have nevertheless shown themselves. 
A multimillion-dollar National Theatre re- 
sembling a jeweled crown has sprung up 
across the lagoon from downtown Lagos. Its 
bigzest use has been to house events of the 
Second World Black and African Festival of 
Arts and Culture (FESTAC) in 1977 (pages 
430-31), Dramatists, dancers, artists, phi- 
losophers in a symposium on black thought, 
and visitors from over the world jammed 
Lagos for a month of days and nights spent 
celebrating and discussing black culture. 
The cost: perhaps half a billion dollars. 
Could Nigeria afford it? 

In 1975 it appeared so. But by 1978 a 
depressed oil market had punched holes in 
the nation's boom balloon, and government 
revenues dropped 20 percent. Priorities in 
spending had to be changed <o the available 
resources could be spread more evenly, 
petroleum commissioner Muhammed Bu- 
hari pointed out in an interview. 


Dark at the End of the Tunnel? 


Income from oil is still at a level that 
would be the envy of many nations, But the 
drop in income was alarming for a country 
that had invested heavily in the future. And 
the ail may run out within twenty years. 

Money. When Nigerians didn't have it, it 
bothered them. Now that they have it, it 
wornes them. 

It worries many Nigerians for reasons 
other than fiscal soundness. Inefficiency 
and inexperience grip the country in a vise of 
frustration and darken its reputation with 
outsiders. In two visitsa year apart, totaling 


High rises shoulder out corrugated roofs 
in Lagos, the capital. With an exploding 
population, estimated to be as large as 
three million in the metropolitan area, 
comes the Nigerian version of rush hour, 
known as the “go-slow." 
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nearly four months, | completed fewer than 
half a dozen phone calls within Nigeria, al- 
though telephones are common in the major 
cities. As [ traveled fromthe rain forests of 
the coast, through the midland savanna, 
and into the arid north, gasoline was ever 
in short supply—a seeming anomaly in an 
oil-rich nation. In one three-week spell in 
Lagos, the electricity went off at some point 
every day, and go-slow traffic in the tropical 
sun dampened both clothes and spirits. 

Throughout my visits I talked with Nige- 
nans who are buoved by the new opportuni- 
ties and new prestige but irritated by the 
problems. They accept the frustrations of an 
evolving society, however, with remarkable 
insouciance. | watched reactions one after- 
noon as a Lagos businessman complained 
that his contract for five thousand pairs of 
shoes had been rejected by a local firm in fa- 
vor of a foreign contract, “I found a factory 
in the north that would make them, out of 
Nigerian leather,” he shouted. “Instead, 
they bought the shoes from London.” 

Incredibly, other Nigerians in the room 
laughed to tears at the absurdity of it. “It is 
crazy, said one, wiping his eves. “Someday 
we Wil learn to trust ourselves.” Visions of 
the funeral mask danced in my head, 


When in Douht, Bribe 


I was notimmune to this two-sided nature 
of things. In Nigeria I both laughed and lest 
my temper more frequently than I can re- 
member. And [admit to committing a crime 
while there, althouch a military policeman 
encouraged me to do it. 

“Bribery is against the law,” he told me 
over beers in a hotel lobby one day. “But 
sometimes it becomes necessary.” 

lt happened after I arrived at Lagos's 
domestic airport terminal for a flight to 
Thadan. One after another, cagervoung men 
approached and guaranteed measeat on the 
plane for five naira ($8.50). I said I had al- 
ready purchased my ticket, and entered a 
line marked “To Ibadan.” 


Before I could get to the ticket window, it 
closed suddenly, the agent waving us to 
another line. Then that one closed. | joined 
a third ine, finally arrived at the window, 
and was told the plane was filled—I would 
have to go “on request.” The waiting list 
already included eight or ten names. When 
the next “helpful” young man appeared at 
my elbow, | paid him the five-naira bribe 
and within minutes received my boarding 
pass. It was a comfortable flight to Ibadan. 
There were several empty seats. 

But I should tell as well of other Nigeri- 
ans. Of a young man who refused money 
after guiding me for hours around an irriga- 
tion project. Of the woman laundry worker 
who returned to me the eighty naira that I 
leftin a shirt pocket. And I should tell of the 
kindnesses shown to me by the man I had 
called stupid. 


Compassion Overrides Arrogance 


In Maiduguri, capital of Bornu State not 
far from the border with Chad, photogra- 
pher Bruno Barbey and I were waiting to 
take a flight to Kano. The scene at the termi- 
nal was familiar: tense faces, pressing bod- 
ites, shouting. The harassed ticket agent, a 
round-faced man, told us to wait in another 
room and we would be called in turn. 

“How will you know when it's our turn?” 
asked. “You have written nothing down." 

“Twill remember your faces," he said, and 
turned away. 

The plane arrived, the room emptied, the 
din subsided. Our efforts to contact the 
agent again were rebuffed. As the large jet 
taxied away, I reentered his office and vent- 
ed my frustration. He was running, I told 
him, the most inefficient and, in fact, the 
stupidest operation I hadever witnessed. He 
stared at me in silence. 

I felt queasy as we returned to a down- 
town hotel. By early afternoon I was quite 
sick and experiencing a numbness in the 
ends of my fingers—a sensation that | knew 
could signal food poisoning. We decided to 


Spanning a people gap, anew bridge across the Nigerat Koton Karifi will promote 
communication between the north and the south, thus easing ancient antagonisms. 
Meanwhile, a canoe ferrmes people across. Other kinds of gaps remain. Women-still 
use the river as ascullery, and the government had to hire a French company to build 
the bridge. There's not enough skilled manpower in Nigeria to do the job. 
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leave for Kano anyway, a larger city pre- 
sumably with better medical facilities. Re 
turning to the airport, totally miserable, I 
slumped into a chair and my eves met those 
of the ticket agent. With dread, | wondered 
if myangry outburst would keep us from this 
second fight 

Quite the opposite was true. He took me 
to his office, cleared a place for me to lie 
down on the floor, and brought a drink for 
my parched throat. He radioed foran ambu- 
lance to meet us in Kano and helped me 
board the aircraft, where I was placed 
across three seats. As he stood in the aisle, | 
whispered weakly to Bruno, “Tell the agent, 


ai ce 









no 


thank you.” When the word was passed on, 
he smiled and raised his hand in farewell 
Iman as vet inexperienced in travel logistics, 
but well versed in compassion. | recovered 
in Kano and never learned his name. 


War Talk Raises re 


; 
» ce 


Foreigners with cameras and questions 
arouse @ Variety of responses from Nigeri- 
ans, We stopped ata small village near Jos in 
the middle of Nigeria, where we received a 
Warm welcome and were led to the chief 
For half an hour, with an English-speaking 
Villager named Da Jugu acting as inter- 
preter, | askecl about local customs and 





farming methods, as a congenial crowd lis- 
tened at the doorway. Although English is 
the official language, many rural people 
speak only African tongues. 

The atmosphere was friendly, so I decid- 
ed to broach one of the most sensitive issues 
in Nigeria, the question of national unity. I 
mentioned the 1967-70 civil war (or Biafran 


War, as most outsiders know it} and asker! if 


Nigeria was now “one country.” Friendli- 


ness turned quickly to suspicion, 

In the awkward silence Da Jugu reached 
for my last copy of the GEOGRAPHIC, and 
said that [must givea gift tothe chief 
on to it and, 


[hung 
flared at me. 


rebuffed, he 





Anery murmurs arose. Desperate to salvage 
some frnencdship, lasked Da Jugu if he wasa 
farmer like the others, “Yes,” he barked 
“And I can farm better than vou!” 

Pridé in the produce of my own small 
acreage outside Washington, D- “ welled 
up, and I responded. “I wouldn't say that. | 
am a farmer too,” 

“What do you raiser” 
sullenty. 

had grown two of their crops. “Corn,” | 
replied. “And groundnuts [peanuts),” 

Da Juru stared in silence. Suddenly his 
face lit upin a smile. “You are a fine fellow,’ 
he sain expansively. We drove off amid 


asked Da Juru, 
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Exploding through awindow,a fan vaults inte 
the Lagos home (left) of singer Fela Ransome 
AnikulapeKuti, whose biting criticism has 
earned him the ire of officialdom. Fela (above) 
prepares for one of the acts in which he lampoons 
everything from go-slows to heavy-handed po- 
licemen. lrate soldiers later burned his howse. 


Fl 


Tahal 


Boulders biggerthan houses overlook farmiand near Jos, bone-dry until the 
rains of April coax forth a crop of yams, peanuts, and corn. Self-suffictent in 


National Geographic. March [979 
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agriculture before the ofl boom, Nigeria must now import foodstuffs, Many; 
tl tf EEE have fled { [he cries Tate if the cil rigs. ii OKIE Lair h eri [icky 
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Mourning mingles with joy as villagers of Tbusa pay final 
tribute to their clan chief, the Obi lich of Idumuoghu (right 
The dead leader is daubed with chalk to symbolize purity. He 
is seated upright to indicate respect, a chin strap supporting 
his head. His eldest son wears « feather in his red hat to show 
the honor he holds for his father 

Outside, a younger son (below) leacls members of the clan 
injively dancing, beheving that the spirit of the obi should de- 
partin jov. The coming of centralized government to Nigeria 
has diminished the authority of the obis, who once had the 
power of life and death over their clans 

After an audience with another obi, author Noel Grove 
rose before the obi did. “Vou mist sit down, Noel," a Nigeri- 
an friend quietly advised. “In the old days he could have had 


your head for that." 





waves and smiles, having experienced wel- 
come, suspicion, hostilitv, and friendship, 
within less than an hour, 

The question of national unity festers in 
the Nigerian subconscious. Its origins are 
rooted in colonialism. No country called 
Nigeria existed until the British subdued 
many cultures and defined the boundaries of 
In the north, Arab-like Hausa 
horsemen had carved out huge empires. In 
the southwest, artistic Yoruba had built 


a colony 
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powerful city-states of more than twenty 
thousand population. In the southeast, Ibo 
lived quiet pastoral lives with close tamuily 
ties (map, page 417)." 

The forcible melding of divergent cul- 
ture: has often been cited as Nigerias 
nation-rending dilemma. At the center of 
the country, however, may lie evidence of a 

"The December 1971 issue's double-map supple- 

ts 


ment Wlustrates Africas present-day inhabitant on 
one side and tts fpecinating history on the reverse 


National Geographic, March 1979 


common heritage that could help forge 
national pride 

In 1936 open-cut tin miners discovered 
pieces of pottery and fragments of sculpture 
neara Village called Nok. A laborer was 
found using a stvlized terra-cotta head 
in his garden asa scarecrow. In 1960 came 
the biggest find of all: a village site that in- 
cluded 13 furnaces for iron smelting. Dating 
of items from the site placed them as early a= 
300 p.c. The mysterious and surprisingh 
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sophisticated society was called the Nok cul- 
ture, after the villave of the first discoveries 
(page +36) 

“It wasa well-established civilization that 
existed inthe center of Nigeria,” | was told at 
the Jos Museum by J. F. Jemkur, who has 
helped excavate and catalog the items since 
1974. Their iron culture was contemporary 
with that in Carthaye, and also with that of 
Meroe in the Sudan.” 

The origins, and the fate, of the Nok 
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culture remain clouded in mystery, but its 
influence and technology doubtless spread 
to other areas within the present country's 
bountdanes, When the Portuguese arrived in 


1472—the first Europeans on record to set 


foot on Nigeria's southern coast—thev were 
astonished at the sophistication a art im the 
mighty city-states of Benin and lie. Later 
the German ethnolopgrst Leo Frobenius an- 
nounced be had found the lost civilization of 
Atlantis, based on bronze heads he believed 
to be of classical Greek design 








“It is important to our sense of pridé asa 
nation, and our sense of pride asa people, to 
know that the inspiration for such art may 
have Come trom the center of our own coun- 
try,” said Mr. Jemkur 

It was human flesh, not images, that 
helped mold the history of colonialism. 
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Staving hac long been an accepted practice 
among the early Nigerian kingdoms. The 
first Europeans traded for ivory, gold, palm 
oil, and pepper, but business soon turned to 
human careo, to meet the work demands ol 
the newly colonized Americas. [ visited one 
of the main export terminals at Badagri, a 
town some forty miles west of Lagos. Time 
and rot have destroyed the huts that once 
housed the unfortunates awaltting the long 
anc often fatal vyovare to the New World, 
but the irons remain, Acaretakerled metoa 
trunk holding the grim aritiacts. Uncer his 
hand, chains and handcuffs rose clanking 
from the box, ringing up a harsh dirge of 
dark history 

There appeared an anklet with a spike at- 
tached for driving through the foot of persis- 
tent escapees, For the vocally defiant, there 





March 1979 
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was an oval ring through which the lips were 
pulled and a small spike driven through 
them from the outside. [It was called tteny in 
Yoruba, or “shut your mouth.” A length of 
smaller, pencil-size inks and handcuffs 
puzzled me until the caretaker explained: 
chains for children. Harsh men, those West 
African kings who lined their treasuries and 
those Europeans who lined their pockets by 
traffic in human beings 


Independence Broucht Bloodshed 


Word of the harshness reached England, 
and cries of protest mounted against the 
slavers, Conscience, plus the need for raw 
materials to feed the industrial revolution, 
led Parliament to pass an act abolishing 
slave traffic in 1807; trade eventually went 
back to palm oil and pepper. In 1900 Britain 
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[in a mirthhal mood, canveists wave thei 
paddles like batons (above) as drums 
threb across the Lagos fagoon during 
FESTAC "77, the Second World Black and 
African Festival of Arts and Culture. The 
crew ofa toy canoe paddles in more ortho. 
dox fashien atop a woman's head (upper 
left), Hundreds of thousands of visitors 
arrived for FESTAC’s month-long, country- 
wide celebration of black dance, music. 
Art, and thoueht Wole Sovinka, Nigtenan 
dramatist, advised participants that the 
world will judge black nations by what 
they do, not by what thev say. 

“The tiger does not declare his tigritude 
before he pounces,” he explained. “He 
declares it-in the elegance of his lean.” 


achieved an absolute dominance over the 
country that lasted sixty years. In 1960, with 
all Africa brimming with nationalistic fer- 
vor, the British granted Nigeria a bloodless 
independence. 

The blood came later, Threads of power 
pulled variously from the Hausa in the 
north, Yoruba in the southwest, and Ibo in 
the southeast. The first republic ended in 
1966, after two coups and massacres of 
thousands of Tho. In 1967 the east seceded, 
calling itself the Republic of Biafra, North 
and west allied against it, and the thirty- 
month civil war ended in Biafra’s defeat. 

But unity did not come. When nine years 
had passed without a return to civilian rule, 
another military coup displaced Maj. Gen. 
Yakubu Gowon as head of state and in- 
stalled Murtala Muhammed, Like the mes- 
sianic prophet whose name he carried, 
Muhammed seemed destined to lead his 
people back from the abyss of corruption 
and inefficiency, Combining idealism with 
humility and charisma, he became a Nigeri- 
an Abraham Lincoln—with the same tragic 
end. As his car stalled ina go-slow one day, 
he was gunned down in a countercoup after 
less than a year in office. 

The coup failed, the plotters were execut- 
ed, and the second-in-command, General 
Obasanjo, continued Muhammed’s march 
back to civilian government, slated for Oc- 
tober 1979, A new constitution was drafted, 
providing for legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial systems patterned in part after those 
of the United States. 


Some Old Wavs Survive 


Can the differences of the past be resolved 
in anew republic? 

To find the answers; Bruno Barbey and 
] began a counterclockwise swing around 
the country in search of a sense of nation- 
hood, where a nation did nol even exist a 
century earlier. Everywhere we found evi- 
dence of a people in the throes of change. 
Modern highways looping past villages of 
conical mud huts. Trucks loaded with ma- 
chinery roaring past a cattle drive that was 
like a scene out of America’s Old West. Mod- 
ern plumbing fixtures that often vielded no 
water. And, always, phones that were little 
more than ornaments. 

Qur first stop was Benin City, site of the 
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last powerful city-state to succumb to the 
British, around the turn of this century. 
Automobiles now flood the broad avenues 
that existecd in the 1600's, but on Igun Street 
in the center of the city, litthe has changed 
since then. “Our family has been making 
bronzes for as long as anyone can remem- 
ber,” said Johnbull Thama, a wiry voung 
journeyman in the art. 

As we talked, a patriarch emerged from 
the mud-brick house, wearing a flowered 
cloth fastened at the waist. A mold fora new 
statue was half buried upright in the cool 
earth, and neighbors gathered to watch as 
the patriarch shouted instructions to young 
artisans. Molten bronze was poured into a 
hole at the top of the mold in a fiery orange 
stream, filling the contoured spaces left by 
beeswax that had been melted away earlier. 

Lasked Johnbull about buying one of the 
castings, and he said quietly, “Of course, 
but we must discuss it later. The bronzes 
were onoe mace only to commemorate an- 
cestors and divine rulers; people here would 
be upset to see you carrying one away.” 

“But this is a business now, they know 
that,” | said in-surprise. 

“Wes, they do,” he replied. “But they can't 
change the way they feel.” 

That quick step between past and pres- 
ent, between tradition and modernity, con- 
fronts the majority of Nigerians, confusing 
the machinery of society as well as the mind. 

“Qur technical infrastructure is nonexis- 
tent,” [had been told in Lagos by Chief J. 0. 
Udoji, whose Nigerian Tobacco Company 
has become a model of efficiency and local 
enterprise, “There are just not enough ma- 
chinists, mvechanics, plumbers. Many trade 
skills in Nigeria are in short supply.” 

With the influx of oil wealth, Nigeria has 
leapfrogged the usual steps to industrializa- 
tion. Machines, communications, and luxu- 
ries have been imported without the backup 
skills to service them. 

“That is why J have moved back to the 
village level,” explained Professor Chike 
Onwuachi as we drove the potholed streets 
of Tbusa, about 250 miles east of Lagos. 
“We must start by making improvements at 
the grass roots.” 

Scholar and instructor in U.S. universi- 
ties for 24 years and former director of Ni- 
geria’s Institute for Internationa) Affairs. 


National Geographic, March [979 


“Prof” now plans to develop.a Pan African 
Center In [busa. “The center will become 
a testing ground,” he explained. “It will be 
a self-supporting community with a farm, 
farm market, and bakery. T hope to create 
a think tank of ideas about how Nigerians 
and all Africans can live more efficiently, 
combining our skills of the past with the 
technology of the present.” 


Backcountry Wants a Bigger Share 


In a nearby village, change and tradition 
tigzagged like butterflies when I stepped 
through the portal of His Highness Obi Ofu- 
lue IT's mud-walled compound. The tracti- 
tional kings, or obits (called obas in the west 
and emirs in the north), once ruled huge 
realms with absolute authority. Now Obi 
Chulue reiens as reverential leader and adju- 
dicator over some 40,000 subjects. His 


Hichness, educated in Europe, sat at the 


head of his council of chiefs on a porch open 
lo a courtvard. He was clothed in white 


robes topped by a coral necklace first worn 
by a predecessor 300 years earlier. 

“The national income accruing from oil Is 
not reaching the people in the countrvside,” 
the obi said. One by one the chiefs, clad in 
loose robes, rose to add their opinions. 

“We have no hospital, notevenaclinic, in 
a Kingdom of 40,000 people,” said one, 

A former army major stood rigidly and 
spoke in clipped syllables: “We have poten- 
tials here that have not been tapped— 
timber, coal, lignite. There is too much 
emphasis on oil.” 

“We need electricity, good water, medical 
care,” said an old chief who wore a black 
derby with solemn dignity, 

“Culturally, we find ourselves betwixt 
and between,” added their obi, “We Afri- 
cans embraced the white man's culture but 
are reluctant to give up our own. So should 
we abandon it, or embrace it? I suspect we 
should bring together the best of both.” 

What qualities of Affican culture, Lasked 





The pomp of office, a5 well as the dust of its trappings, surrounds the Sultan of 
sokoto, The north’s Muslim leader viewed three days of equine events at Ka- 
duna, including old-time cavalry charges, partof FESTAC’s program. Quartered 
in nearby field (overleaf), hundreds of tribeamen’s horses munch their feed 
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the oi, would he especially like to retain? 
re cu pped his ¢ hin in his hand and thoucht 
“Twould not like to see us lose," he said final- 
iv, “our capability for seli-expression.” 
‘In my country,  [said, “we call it soul.’ 
‘Yes, ves,” he smiled. “I beheve you do 


Sadness Chuick-shifts to Jo, 


Ll saw the capability used in a most ther 
apeutic way a short time later att 
of the chief, where | beheld the two-sided 
mask. As Prof and | returned to lbusa, we 
were met by alineotsmiling women dancing 
in i 
with them to the chief's compound." 

[would have thought myself ata festival 
Vien, women, and children were gathered in 
several + baetnee Hincing, Singing, drinking 


funeral 








iw street. “Come.” said Prof, “let's go 


a local brew, telling stories about the dead 
man's life, “The seaiire this took place earii 
er,” explained Prof. “Now thev want his 


spirit to depart for she next world in joy, not 





“The. only somber note occurred in the hut 
containing the corpse (pages 426-7), where 
the eldest son knelt. “It is serious here be- 
cause of the awesome responsibilits cine] 
now rests on the son's shoulders,” said Prot 

We Sates aie fromm the hut to watch the 
dancing. Men and women responded to the 
beat of drums with movements that were 
lainily sensual—a reathrmation of life im 
he micist of death 

Crossing the Niger River at Onitsha, we 
entered the corner of Nigeria that hac bee 
ihe short-lived Republic of Biafra which 
coll 1psee da LITer th om ctor ci feces aul trove I 
in. 1970, Rusting war matériel could be seen 
through the fohage. One & lairan armored 
car looked asifit had been made from a tra 
tor. After fecleral road blockar ies ut off the 
poariv equipped Biafrans’ arms and food 
supplies, shipments were flown round the 
clock to Uli airstrip between Onitsha and 
Owern, but it was not enough. Thousands 
of children starved, and the rebels often 
fought with homemade weapons, 

Qur driver, noting our comments on the 
Ww ta; stopped th CHE UTE s Pet edie: and 
PoOInted tO & group oI faced, propeller- 
driven airplanes, “Uli,” he saicl, pointing 
The once famous airstrip was now a level 
patch of weeds 
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Crouched for combat, a steel soldier an elaborately coiffured woman (top left) 

peers over a stylized machine gun on the Che classic bronze head (center), presum- 
campus of the university at Zara (above). ably representing a ruler, was cast by an 
The sculpture recalls the civil war that artist of the [fe culture, which began 
erupted when castern Nigeria, underthe around A.D. 1200, Aterra-cotta statue of 3 
namé Biafra, seceded in 1967. The ‘woman (left) was probably used by Nok 
nlocdy canilict enced three years later farmers to ensure the harvest. The little- 
More-peaceful examples of art include a known Nok culture arose in central Nige- 
modern <kin-covered wooden likeness of ria five centuries before the time of Christ 
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No crowded st penn arket aisles here. Nigerian cities still hace neighborhood 


Ibadan. 
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soldiers with automatic rifles stood at the 
window, demanding to know why we had 
stopped, Bruno's cameras and 
lenses, thev detained ws and sent for their 
officers. In nearly an hour of emotional 
questions, we were accused of stirring up re- 
minders of the war, thus promonne national 
discord. Finally we were released, with a 
warning from a lieutenant: “No discussion 
of the war from now on, vou hear? No pic- 
tures. We are one Nigeria now, 

Such sensitivities only point up the na 
tion's continuing fear of disunity, I was told 
by a faithful chromicter of modern Nigeria. 
Chinua Achebe's novels have dramatized 
the trauma of colonialism, the disruption of 
tradition, and their effects on the Nigerian 
“But the country can pull itself 


Secing 


psyche 


together,” he said in his office at the Univer- 
sity of Nigeria at Nsukka, northernmost 
major city in Iboland. “And it can do so 
without changing the virtues of diversity 
This, after all, is what the rest of the world 


1s Moving toward, development of regional 


character. Why should we try to destroy 
ours, a5 long.as we can be one country?" 
Like the fog in Carl Sancdbure's poem, a 
sense of nationhood may be creeping into 
Wigeria on little cat feet Perhaps a nation is 
truly born when its citizenry speaks of it as 
one, and of what they can do for it. 
Chu-chu Onwwachi, forexample: Bornin 
England, she grew up in the U.5 | 
now attends the Lagos University College 
of Medicine. “I may practice in the states 
for a while to learn,” she told me, “but 





I will return to Nigeria. It is mv home.” 

My seatmate ona plane during one north- 
south flight was a well-dressed businessman 
studying Hausa. “Is it difficult?” Lasked 

‘No, not very difficult,” he answered 
with a smile 

“Where ate you from?” Lasked, wonder- 
ing if he was Yoruba or Ibo. Resenting even 
he implication of regionalism, he gave me 
‘Lam Nigerian,” he 
Then, noting my discomfiture, 
“T come from Ibadan, " 


a sudden sharp glance 
snapped 


if added gently, 





Lions Roam os in Yesteryear 


Palm trees-and rain forest vield to savan- 
na, thornbush, and acacia as one moves 
away trom the coast. The land rises like a 
fat pancake, with the city of Jos at the puffy 
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center in What is appropriately called the 
Piateau State. Grazing animals concen- 
trated centuries ago in these northern grass- 
lands, and predators, both two-legged and 
four, stayed with them. Both remain, al- 
though the people now far outnumber the 
ions. Nigeria has set aside two game re- 
serves, where animals roam free and the 
two-legred predators carry cameras 

As we motored down a dusty track in the 
840-square-mile VYankari Game Reserve, 
east of Jos, the only traffic jam we encoun- 
tered was caused by elephants. Water- 
buck, Dbusnbuck, roanantelopme, and buffalo 
stared at us from respectable distances. A 
warthog, living gargovle with scimitar 


tusks, scooted across the road, tail straucht 
up like a periscope. Thatevening we washed 





Priming the pump of progress, a Gulf Oil riz 
fom: above a mangrove swamp in the Nige 
Delta (het 
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the dust away in VYankari Spring, near the 
visitors’ quarters, as a troop of thirsty ba- 
boons sat restlessly fifty vards away, the hig 
males barking thetr annovance. 

We couldn't find the lions, but they found 
us. We had discovered their kill the first 
evening, a full-grown hartebeest with its 
head turned back on itself as though staring 
sadly at itsown half-eaten hindquarters, We 
returned the next day at first hght, but the 
big cats had finished their feast during the 
night and were gone again. Disappointed, 
We drove on. 

Minutes later a lioness and a young male 
came out of the brush toward us in a half- 
hearted. full-bellied charge. “They have 
young ones,” explained our Hausa guide, 
Jabri. “They are simply warning us.” The 
rest of the pride could be seen in the brush, 
cubs staring curiously and adults panting in 
the heat. They turned finally and sauntered 
away, long tails switching indolently, re- 
minding us that this enclave, at least, was 
still lion country. 


New Wealth Lures Farmers From Larne 


Beyond Jos, the country grows increas- 
ingly drier. The brush thins out, anc the 
occasional trees are usually baobabs, twist- 
ed of limb and bottom-heavy in the trunk, 
like aging gnomes whose weight has gone to 
their legs. | watched a thirsty herd of hump- 
backed Fulani cattle using their straight 
long horns to tear up the soft soil of a dried 
wash to eet the moist earth beneath, as their 
young herdsman raised his canteen over- 
head to drain‘a final drop. 

Lack of water, lack of services, lack of 
profit—allare stumbling blocks to the resur- 
gence of Nigerian agriculture. Oil wealth 
buvs food from abroad, but it also has lured 
thousands of young Nigerians away from 
the farm. Much of the tillable lane remains 
uncultivated. The development plan ear- 
marked 2.2 billion naira for the agricultural 
sector before 1980, and posters urge a return 
to the land and the dignity of farming. Veta 
large proportion of the agriculturalists are 
subsistence farmers who have little jeft over 
for market beyond what they consume 

Dignity is hard toselltoamanlike Dong, 
whom | met as [ walked a tootpath between 
fields in Plateau State. He was digging rows 
fora new vam planting when I hailed him 
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Down payinent on the future, Nigeria s 
free priman-education plan aimsto put all 
youngsters, like these [bo in Aba (facing 
page), inschool by 1980. Stuclents at Lagos 
University, one of 13 in the country, re- 
ceive degrees (below). Thousands of other 
Nigerians study abroad 





His tool was a shovel with a J-shaped ap- 
pendage halfway down the long handle. 
With feet far apart, he bent and swung the 
implement between his legs, capturing a 
shovelful of dirt and creating a neat trench 
forthe new crop. lasked foraturn, and with 
my clumsy efforts soon left both my dignity 
and my sweat on the loamy soil The few 
yams left over from a year of such labors, 
Dongo expiained, may bring €nough naira 
to buy some salt and palm oil for cooking. 
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“People will not start moving back to the 
land until they see that it can be profitable,” 
IT wastold by A. N. Eze, who works with the 
Ministry of Agriculture's “Operation Feed 
the Nation.” Mr. Eve manages 2 staff of 
extension workers who assist farmers in the 
search for improved methods. 

At the government-funded Tiga dam and 
itrigation project southwest of Kano, a 
northern city of more than a million people, 1 
visited farmers growing carn, millet, toma- 
toes, and wheat year round in the bone-drv 
sub-Sahara. When completed sometime 
within the next decade, the Tiga dam will 
irrigate about 120,000 acres. 

Toa group of tomato farmers standing by 
an irrigation canal, [ mentioned hearing of 
many Nigerians who had left their farms for 
city life. “If there were more projects like 
this, nobody would leave the land,” said one, 
and the others chorused their agreement. 


A New Breed Is Coming of Age 


Food from giant projects like Tiga. Oil 
from the Niger's swampy outlets to the sea. 
I boarded the plane at Kano for a return 
to Lagos, wondering if Nigeria's several 
parts could provide the glue to make a 
nation whole. I met not one Nigerian who 
considered any of the problems insurmount- 
able. “You must remember that Nigeria is 
young, just as the United States once was 
young,” said Bavo Kuku, a Nigerian direc- 
tor of Mobil Gil. “You went through similar 
times, You foughta civil war, and so did we. 
Because of it you lost a President by assassi- 
nation, and so did we. You had your time of 
acguisitiveness, your proliferation of busi- 
ness tycoons, and we are going through that 
now, It will level off. 1 am certain that a 
period of sunshine awaits us.” 

I glimpsed that sunshine in a Lagos 
schoolroom, The desks were old and the 
concrete floor was chipped and kicked into 
a fine dust, but Mrs. Obi Okonta's social- 
studies class hummed with excitement. The 
teacher asked if I had any questions for the 
11-to-14-year-olds. 


“What product does Nigeria export 
most?” | began. A girl with pigtails pointing 
in all directions rose and stood beside her 
desk. “Petroleum.” 

“Why does Nigeria sell petroleum?" 

Another student shot to his feet. “So 
we can buy the machines and engines to run 
our country.” 

“What kind of country do you want Ni- 
getia to become?” 

A boy named Amadi stood up, his shoul- 
ders back, his chest out. His ¢ves, as he 
spoke, opened wide with excitement about 
every fourth word, exposing brilliant white 
arainst ebony skin. “I want Nigeria to be- 
come a country that makes the things we 
now have to import,” he said, eyes flashing 
now white, now dark, like neon signs of 
youthful optimism. 

One of the school's administrators, Mr. 
Adedeii, nodded when I told him the story. 
“The young will be the redemption of Nige- 
ria,” he said. “Our children want to learn.” 


Toward o More Thouwghthil Firtare 


Office skyscrapers and government 
buildings elsewhere in the city had been air- 
conditioned, but here Mr. Adedeji's tie was 
lnosened against the heat, and perspiration 
beaded his brow above the heavy horn- 
rimmed glasses. Like most educators, he 
complained of insufficient money and out- 
dated facilities. “But the worst crime,” he 
said, “is that our clumsy svstem frustrates 
people who want to think.” His fist pounded 
on the desk. “We must be allowed to think 
for ourselves,” he said, voice mounting. 
“We must not be afraid to criticize.” 

He had once worked abroad, I pointed 
out. Why did he come back? 

“To help my country,” be shouted, his 
passion now high. 

Was it his opinion that there were many 
others who felt the same way? 

“Ves!” he thundered, and his fist crashed 
again on the desk top, bouncing pencils into 
the air, striking a blow for hope in a nation 
struggling with success. 


SUX-MONTH INDEX AVAILABLE 


As one of the benefits of membership in the National Geographic Society, 
an index for each six-month volume will be sent free to members, upon request, 
The index to Volume 154 (July-December 1978) is now ready. 
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“There's a story on the Islands that when the 
gods finished making the rest of the world, 
they took the best of everything and made Hawaii” 
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United and the people of Hawai) invite United's exclusive Royal Hawa an ser 
Vou tO learn the tru is meaning of “aloha” vice. For information, call your Travel 
On & vacation in the Islands. On your Agent or United. Partners in Travel 
way tO Hawaii and back you will enjoy with Western International Hotels 
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The Network (iperutions (lentes, Bedminster, New Jersey 


You are looking at the Bell Svstern’s Nerwork 
Operations Center. Here, our technology and 
people work 24 hours a dav to help vour long 
distance calls go through quickly, effortlessly, 

When you make a long distance call, it has sew 
eral citters TIE TOUTES if can ft ake . Wut wrnarically, 

Bur sometimes trathe gers particularly heavy, We 
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Thats when the peopte of the Network ()pera- 
tions Center move in. Using the most advanced Bell 
System: COM putes rechnology, they re-route the trat- 
he to get your call chrough. 

In round numbers, the Network Wperations 
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Keeping your communications system the best in the world. 





Burning buildings for science 


FHAT COULD BE LE aN by setting fire toa wattle- 
and-daub Yugoslavian farm tulldi ng With National 
Seoqgraphic Society support to study prensloric cultures 
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“eaocident in a Bronze Age-lyoe Suilding. Hemains al 
bones and ar tants. lefton the Moor will be stucied 
along with baked cdaub—a key archeological clue. While 
the thatched root burned quick! ¥ 1 ostof the structure sur- 
vived. Thus wa learn thalancient mud dwellings were fite 
relardant, and discover {he amount of baked Gaub and 
other archeological traces produced by fires. Help kindle 
such researon by nominating ends formembership 
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ow a phone call solved the 
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of the sandy teacups. 


fased of an actual call meade to the tol-free 24-hour Whriripool Coo-Line’ service. 


lelephone Rimes | 


Cool-Line Consultant: Whiripool Cool-Line. May 
helo you? 


Woman: | just bought a Whirlpool dishwasher and 
deep finding sand in my teacups. Can you help 
me = 


Consultant: Thats why lm here. Now about the 
sand. Are the rest of your dishes clean’ 


Woman: They're fine. My husband's a Mexican 
food freak. Even pans with baked-on refried Deans 
eet clean. But where did the sand come from? 


Consultant: What does the sand look like? 


Woman: Like cand. in & puddle of water that 


didnt drain out of the Teacup 


Consullant: |f you're Seeing “sand, it could be 
your dishwasher détergent hasn't dissolved. Da 


you have a cup with some “Sand” init now? 


Woman: Right here by the phone 
hen |) ue 


Consultant: Does the “sand” datergent? 
Woman: Tou mean 
this ts detergent? 





| 


Consuliant: |. ook 


Woman: It does look like detergent. 50 why didnt 
it dissolve: 


Caonsuliant: Check your water temperature. At 
your dishwasher, it should be at least 140% If its 
okay, then | Sugeest you buy a Tresn box of deter: 
gent. Dishwasher detergent sometimes has 2a very 
short shelf life and doesn't dissolve completely 
when its ofc. And make sure you ioad your tes- 
cups propery, So all the water drains out 


Woman: Wow. You really helped, Sorry | bothered 
You, Gut at least | didnt have to call a repairman 


Thanks for your time 


Consultant: Glad | could help 


5 is the kind of WoO Way COMMLUNICd tion we've 
been having with our Whirlpool Cool-Line service 
the past eievan years, It's just one examplé af 
the comtinulng concern we have for customers 
who purchase quality Whirlpool apoli ances 
MW vou ever have a guestian ofr problem with 
your Whirtpoot appliance, cali our toll-free 24-hour 
Cool-Line service at 800-253-1301. In Alaska and 
Hawaii, dal 800-254-Llel. in Michigan, call B00- 


632-2243. lf our Cool-Line service cant help, we 


have Whirlpool franchised Tech-Care® service rep 


resentatives a] over the country who can 


Whirlpool 
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There are 
no simple solutions. 
Only intelligent 
choices. 
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For the price of a 
ump, we'll send 
you the West! 
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Enjoy breatitiaking conyvons, lakes, ghost town. mide 
Peeorts @nt COMO ROAD elfies. Lahore the lace) et covebeays THE FORRES YES | Where thee Weal beg and lives 
nod Indians, Whisk your cares away in the clean, fresi boda. We're cert fog | 
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*Use lhe estimaled mile-per- 
galion sumber for companson 
purposes Your mileage may 
ditter depending upon speed, 
weather and inp length Actual highway mileage will probably be 
lower than the highway estimate Callorma mileage lower and — 
automaiic lransrmission 1% require 








IN AMERICA TODAY. 
No other wagon stands out on the road quite like a LeBaron Town & Country. With 
the classic Town & Country look, reminiscent of handcrafted mountain ash and 
mahogany woodwork. 

A distinctive size. Versatile. 
the country club in style. 

Town & Country is a wagon nch in Chrysler detail. With the finest Chrysler options 
available. Like genuine leather seating, made specially soft to the touch. A 
4-speaker digital stereo system. And most every other power-assisted feature you 
can imagine. 

The classic look, the modern convenience, the traditional Chrysler luxury, It all 
makes LeBaron Town & Country the most distinctive wagon in America today. And 
no other wagon even comes close. Otded « betile life to yous style 
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eady to handle either a trip to the antique shop or 
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The Franklin Mint Record Society presents 


js i Phan pot Peeler i ; - | ‘ia 
rie wiltina4j»e Privedre Worar\ of recordéd Must 


a 4 Recordings: : 


"f 0 ful him me 


~ollection of the greatest peitonianons ever recorded 


selected by an international pane! of music authorities 
and pres 


sented on 100 records of superb proof quality 
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or the first time im history, the world’s 
ees greatest works of music—and the 
2 greatest recorded performances of those 
) works—are being brought together in 
Feed one umgue collection of distinctively 
high-quality records. Truly the ultimate 
collection of fine recorded music 

These are the supreme masterpieces of man’s musical 
Ged, performed by the most outstanding artists of 
ihe century, Together, they form a record library 
nnprecedentet—and unsurpassed—in the history of 
miisnc. Tae {oo Crreotest Recordings of All Time. 


The greatest muosic—the greatest performances 


An international panel of renowned music authorities 
was wopointed to participate im the sclection of these 
Chis distinguished panc! considered 


Erest reoomlings 





a 


countless recordings of cach of the prestest works of 
THusic—a Mmomenics task 

For instance, members of the panel reviewed 24 re- 
cordings of Beelhoven’s 7th Symphony and chose the 
one they comidered superior tw all others: Toscanini 
with the New York Philharmonc. From 30 recordings 
of the Nutcracker Suite, the panel selected the one 
greatest performance: Predber and the Boston Props 

Similarly, the recordings of other great symphonies, 
concertos, sonatas, rhapaodies, ballet and worm) misc 
were curctully reviewed and the most outstanding re- 
corded performance in cach instance recommended 

The creation of this definitive. collection has been 
made poisitle through the cocperution of leading rec- 
ord companies both bere and abroad 

Among the works chosen for the collection are im- 
mor masterpieces by Beethoven, Brulims, Mozart. 
Tehmkovsky, Schubert, Rachmaninet!, Debussy, 
Verdi—performed by Viadimir Horowitz, Jascha 
Heifey, Enneco Caruso, Van Cliburm, Isaac Stern, 
Artur Rubinstein, Leontyne Poce—with the world’s 
grew orchestras under the direction of Toscanini, Or 
mundy, Bemsétem, Stokowski, von Karajan 

In every sence. the ultimate private library of re- 
corded museo—to be cherished for o letetime 


Superb proof-quality recordings 


Bach record is exceptional for is clanty and tonal 
qualitv—<capturing the beauty of today's finest per 
formances ard of the historic performances of the 
past, Imdeed, the recordings of legendary greats such 
as Caruso and Ponselle have been remarkably in- 


proved by electronically removing imperfections m 


the earlier recordings. 

A supenor vinyl! material, containing its own anti- 
stwtic clement, 5 used in the production of these rec- 
ornds. This special material, and the process by which 
the pressing is made, results in a record that G& more 
rigid, durable and resistant to dust, A record that has 
true fidelity, clearer sound quality and o lenge Life 


fo further asture their quality, the recerds are 
pressed ina special “clean room,” similar to the 
facility in which flawless ptool-quality ¢oins «and 
medals ore produced, In this atmosphere-controlled 
Clean room, the most meticulous attention is par to 
the pressing of the records, And the records are care 
ully inspected to make certain that the full quality oi 
the original recordings ore tauthtully preserved. To 
gether, these features enable the Society to create a 
eotlection of proof-quality records—records thal offer 
preater clanty of sound, and ure quieter and clearer 


Library cases of exceptional luxury 


To tmaich the quality of the recordings, custom- 
desuned library cases ore provided for wll (00 ree 
ondé. Each case holds two long-playing [2° records 
The fifty library cases hove been specially designed to 
complement the beautiful recordings they project 
Each case it sturdily hordhound and attractively de- 
signed. And the spine of each case is stamped with 
the identification of the type of music inside 

These library cases also include spectally written 
aod) Hhstrated commentancs discussing The. grew! cms 
terpicces and their composers, amd providing fascinat 
ing background on the conductors and soloists 


wre rad 


(Created solely for subscribers to this series 


lhe fi Graes Recordings of AW Tine 15 Deng pro- 
duced coctiaively for those who enter subscriptions to 
this series. And the collection may be acquired oniy 
by direct subscription from The Franklin Mint Record 
society, Tb begin building your private library of the 
world’s greatest performances on proof-quality rec 
onds, min your application by April 4), 1979 





Raton’ ae ipeched if an alikipher-conteiled “cleas room. ~ 
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( She 100 Greatest. Ree 
¢ ofall hme © 
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The Pronklin Mint Record Society | 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 1909] | 

Please enter my subscription for fhe JO) Greaed Recordings | 
of AL Time, consisting of one hundred proof-quality cords 

in cosiom-designed library cases. | understand that | may 

discontinue try subscription at any time upon thirty days | 

Whiten motice 

No payment is regen at this time. [ will be billed for each | 

rooord: in advance of shipment at $9.75" plus $1,745 for | 
packings, shipping at! handling. My fecords will be seni 

(0 fe Of the rele of twin pet rmeriith | 
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Address 
City 


State; 2p 


(analian reeeienie eeill ber Ped for ca Pee on ateencer of shige! of 
P27 ple £1.79 for packaging. éhieping are! handling 


Please mail by April 30, 1979. 
Limit: One collection per subscriber. 
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Cwiom-dmigned [thro causa br the records, and epecaully written, iim 
trited comimeniaree privhke back erounil on the smi and serfoermece. 





The Advisory Panel 


MARTIN BOCA SPAM. trait eric 
York Phidheemenic cdo cemcerhs 
SLHUYLER & CHAPIN. Deen of the School of the Ari, 
Cidienbus dindyeredy 

FRASCOU FERRARA teicher ef che focules of tke Acullemia 
di Santa Ceol, Rare 

2 CALLIN MOSTRHRUN, Derecieur. the Canseriuicus 
Pa iitia ntti! gape tei het Alli Liming Petia 

LAVIN) BOOS, coke: eiitior of The Saturday Review, 
Cecily coeettaleer, the Jileer) School 

iL ae AS eer ec cota The Lumedon Tomes, 
gather af board Mocait, Hach, Wagner 

MARCEL PRAY. Profi, Vienna Academy of Maia 
ANDRE PREWIN. Primcepal Comiucsor of the Londen 
Setinkook Dechest a 

WILLIAM SCHUSLAS, compe. flint winmer of Pulitter 
Prior list mmc 

HH. STUCKESS CH SGT. member of the Abkuederue der 
Kucmite, Wert Berlin 
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Every GM dealer i¢ an 
independent businessman 
No one can tell him what to 
charge. 
and not the manufacturer. 

But the government can 


and does require that manu- 


facturers post a suggested 


retail price, or “sticker price,” 


onevery new car we build. It's 
if good idea, because it makes 
it easier for you to compare 
One Car agai another. 
Remember, the “sticker 
price” is only the suggested 
price. Che actual sellme pnoce 
may be different, That's be 
cause the law of supply and 
demand attects the pnces of 
Cars, Just as it affects most 


other poces, And market con: 


ditions change all the time. 


For example: a very pop 


ular model may sell at the 


suggested pnce, but frequent- 
less, he- 


ly cars will sell for 
cause the automobile business 
Is highly competitive, 

The difference between 
the “sticker price” and the 
wholesale price—that's what 
the dealer pays us—ts called the 


markup, or dealers discount. 


This changes from time to 


Not the government, 


CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


WHAT "STICKER PRICES” 


HOW TO GET THE BEST BUY ON THE CAR THAT'S BEST FOR YOU. 





time, but asa general rule the | new car will make it worth 


tharkup on small cars is lower 
than on full-size cars. 

The dealer's markup helps 
to pav his rent, taxes, salaries, 
utility bills—all that it costs to 
run a business. And he alse 
has to make a profit, or he 
cant stay tn business. Last 
year, GMI dealers reported 
about two cents profit an each 
dollar of sales. As you can see, 
competition doesnt leave the 
average dealer a very big 
marzin of profit, 

You can affect the price 


you pay. It depends on the mar- 


ketplace, for one thing. You 
may get a bigger break if you 
choose a slowersellmg model 
ora car the dealer already has 
in stock. The latest sales fig- 
ures published in many news- 
papers will give you some idea 
of how cars are selling, al 
though the demand for a par- 
ticular model mav be greater 
Or less in your area. 

How much optional equip- 
ment Vor order CM VOUT teil 
also makes a big difference in 
its price, Go over the list care- 
fully, and equip the car just 
the way you want it. Then it 
Will have most value for you, 
and youll enjoy it more. You 
shouldn't buy what you won't 
use, although much of the 
equipment you add to your 


more when vou decide it's 
time to trade it in. 

Most buyers trade in a 
used car when they buy a 
new one. And the value of 
used cars varies according to 
demand as well as to their 
condition. Performance and 
appedrance count, $0 it's a 
good idea to maintain your 
car and keep it clean. The 
more you can get for your old 
car, the less will be vour out: 
of-pocket cost to replace it 
with a new one. 

But whichever car vou 
choose, the price should never 
be your only consideration. 
The dealer's reputation and 
his service capability are also 
important. 

Our interest is in helping 
both you and the dealer to 
get a fair deal. We want you 
to be satisfied with your car. 
That's good for you, good for 
the dealer, anti ood for us. 


Thus advertisement is part af 
ovr oonfimumyg effort to give 
customers wseful information 
about their cars and trucks 
anid the company that butlds 
frien. 


General Motors 


People building transportation 
to serve people 


| TREAT YOURSELF TO TEXAS 


IN TEXAS YOU'RE MORE THAN A TOURIST. YOU' RE OUR GUEST. 











More Than AnOvernight Stop. 


Explore outdoor pleasures such as boating, hiking, golf and tennis. Spend an afternoon strolling thru 
a th Century Southern Plantation or take an exciting excursion on a Full-gage Steam Train. 

Treat yoursel! to a sumptuous buffet dinner. Soar past the world’s langest carving to the top of the 
world's largest qranite mountain aboard a Swiss Skylili. Take a peaceful sunset crutse on a Paddle- 
wheel Riverboat and listen to the haunting music of the world's largest Carillon. 

Motel and Campground facilities available. For a day or for a week, 


Georgia's Stone Mountain Park open Year Round 


For further infjermation wre; Stone Mountam Park, Dept NG... P.O. Bos 778, Stone Mountain, Ga, Mio 
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Dont Let em Beit You! 
(or chain or pulley or shaft you!) 

Get a tough Case 
Garden Tractor with 


hydraulic drive. 










he SUE ;. Culleys, snaits in Th 
drive train. ne lever controls direction and spe 
Nobody else has hydraulic drive—nobody. Get toudg! 
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doing something about it. || jGasel 





SCOTS al Dies Peduct 





THE BEST VACATIONS 
TO WALT DISNEY WORLD START WITH 
THE AIRLINE THAT KNOWS IT BEST. 















astern ts the offictal Vacations that take in other parts of Flonda, or the 
airline af the Walt Bahamas 
Lisney World Vacation Prices rane rom Sl 4 to $227* plus artare 
a ki ngdem And for.a famuly of four, for 4days and 3 nights ata 
IeCauUSe We fe a member She te ed hi tel, and Es stern Ss exclusiy e Wi ult Lhisne 
of the Walt Disney World World Tick xf Boob Es, each good for one day's 
Parl, it's hke our acimssion as well as 9 fabulous attractions 


=econd Aone 0 i isn't MORE FLIGHTS THAN ANYONE ELSE. 


Siiror SING that we have more 


" Wavs to give you the time of Besides having the most vacations at the 
vous life there than AnVoORe cise. At surpnsmety best possible proces, we also have more fights, 
Ww PoOCes trom more cities, to Urhinda than anyone else 


SAVE GETTING THERE. in fact. last real alone, we fev 


(Ver one Mm ill A ee ‘Ope there 


Gur Super Saver fares are still available. So you ve been thinking 
take advantage of them and get super savings, about a Walt It Di sney World 
! i 
Whether you re gomg for a long weekend or a week. Vacation, call your travel agent. 


MORE VACATION CHOICES Or us. A vacant Ma, 
THAN ANYONE ELSE. Wis eevervdeer Seer ak . 
= YOU GO Be Very Gay, Sit Manes 
_ With aimest 100 W; alt Disney World vacations, sense to talk to the people 
AM A Vale TY OF Lacount fare Ss, we can he ln “tL in A With the most e Mpe rence 


trip that's just. neht for you EASTERN. THE OFFICIAL AIRLINE 


We have vacatrons for families: Honey 


mnooners, Golfers. Tenme 5 players, We even Chae OF WALT DISNEY WORLD, 


EASTERN 
WE HAVE TO EARN OUR WINGS EVERY DAY 
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A scrap of wood —crude epitaph to South Pole struggle 


[910. The date is clearly 
marked on the scarred piece of 
packing crate. Some mittened 
hand pried loose Uhe board anid 
flung it aside. And there it lay 
in the Antarctic until another 
hand, years later, picked it up 
ond entrusted it to the Society 
lo preserve, a memento of polar 
explorations hence ape. 

The heroes of that age hore 
the names of Robert E. Peary, 
Roald Amundsen, Ernest 
Shackleton, and Reber Falcon 
Scott. Strugeling on foot 
through uncharted miles of ice 
and snow, they broke trail for 
future explorers, Who would 
come tn Sno-Cats, jet planes, 
und mictear submannes. 

In 1910 Scott sailed for 
Anturcticu. His objective: “to 
reach the South Pole. and to 
secure for the Bntish Empire 


the honour of this achievement” 


Shackleton had tned lo win 
the honor the year before, but 
the bull-strong Irishman fell 112 
miles short. That same year 
Peary had planted the Stars and 
Stripes at the North Pole. 
Would he now sim for a polur 
erand slam’? Scott heard that 


“the Americans are going.” 

Instead, it was the Norwepions 
whe challenged him. Amundsen 
tersely cabled: “Am going south.” 

Amundsen! Scott underlined 
the name in his diary, 

First to sal the icebound 
Northwest Passage, Amundsen 
had set his sights on the North 
Pole. Peary beat him to i 
“This was o blow indeed!” the 
Norwegian wrote. “I resolved 
upon a coup.” The race for the 
South Pole began, 

Amundsen—like Peary— 
traveled on the ice with dogs, 
wsing them for dog food as well 
as for tmnsport. “I figured out,” 
Amundsen stated, “the precise 
day on which | planned te kill 
each dog... ." 

On December |4, 1911, erght 
Weeks after leaving base camp 


at the Bay of Whales, he unfurled 
Norway's flag over the South Pole. 


Scott also used dogs. But he 
reed mainly on unproven tractors 
and ponies to haul supphes over 
the ice. Both foiled. Many of his 
dogs died, So men strapped on 
hamesses and pulled sledges up 
tortuous Beardmore Gilicier. 

(On January 17, 1912. affer a 


strength-sapping march of 75 
favs, Scott andl four companions 
reached the Pole: They saw sledge 
tracks and paw prints in the 
snow, the Norwegian flag fiving. 

“Great God! 

Scotts diary shouts his disap- 
pointment. “This is an awful 
place and ternble enough for us. 
to have laboured to it without 
the reward of priory... . Now 
for the pun Rene,” 

Run? I was a crawl—slow, 
painful, desperate. One man, 
“nearly broken down in Oran,” 
died. Another, frostbitten, 
disappeared in a blizzard. A 
blinding gale pinned down the 
others. Helpiess, their food und 
fuel gone, they holed up ina 
tent and awaited the end. 

Scott poured his remaining 
streneth into letters and his diary. 

His last words: “Por Caod"s 
sake, look after our people.” 

Inspired by the heroism of 
Scoll, men continue to seek 
new hetehts of valor—in Ant- 
arctica, on Mount Everest, in 
space, undersea, Readers dis- 
cover their deeds unforgettably 
chronicled in the pages of 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. 














The broackcaster transits 





GENERAL ELECTRIC TELEVISION 
TECHNOLOGY IS CHANGING THE WAY 
AMERICA ADJUSTS COLOR. 





Tis VIR signal haerilss 














GE VIR sets use thie 
















a VIA Sena with the cofor signal io automatically 
@ ochure through the the broachca stow e adjust the color 
COMTI HON syshern me erator cared rriegervtanira (picture in your home 
realishe color whale 
transmitting 





“Cadharert of gemielon fa | . 


In 977 General Electric won an Emmy for 
being the first to use the broadcaster's VIR color 
Signal in home television. The GE VIR set uses 
the signal, broadcast with many programs, to ad- 
just color distortions which may occur as the 
oolor signal passes from the broadcaster, through 
TV communication systems, to your home. 

Flesh tones, backerounds, blue skies anc 
Breen frases are aulomatically adjusted for you 
by the computer-like circuitry in your GE VIR set, 


the gece 





An incredible sixty times a second. giving you 
vivid lifelike oolors. 

And all GE VIR sets have a 10h solid-state 
modular chassis and the In-Line picture tube sys 


lam pioneered by GE =; 


See a demoansira- 
tion of GE VIR telev 

BROADCAST 
s CONTROLLED 


sion technology today 
Were changing the way 
Skllg COLOR 


Amerca adjusts colo 


This is GE Performance Television. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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By They used tocall this 
Soom finigergrass because it~ 

reached out like a lot of 
fingers and everywhere it 


MIN |) Pulling it up wasawful. It 
was tied tothe ground. 

yc Anyway, some thirteen years 
W\. ago we came up with an easy 
: way to get rid of it. You just 


\YQ BD Cratscoccgn' is an annual that 








> y » 4 dies every fall. That's when 
= wis it iteneeads its seeds —up toa 90,000 
==  fromjustone plant. [hoseseecs 

= will starttosprout about the middle 
= of spring and by late summer youll 
= have regular mats of the stutfchok- 
= Ing your gox xd grass. (Good grass 
See loves cool weather, crabgrass loves 
<= hot weather) 

— Our Turt Builder Plus Halts* seep 
= thoseseeds from sprouting. Allittakes 
= ishalfan hour with your spreader 
—— inearly spring before the seeds get 
= started. T he “Halts” part is the crab- 
= grass preventer. The “Turf Builder’ 
a part is Scotts” lawn fertilizer. So 

— you ll be giving your good grass an 
~—— early feeding at the same time you 
=— prevent the crabgrass. 

S— Wemake Turf Builder® with our 
ez special kind of slow-release nitrogen 
-: sO that your lawn will go on getting 
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.) wentitput down more roots. 


~ keep it from ever coming up. 














food for up 
“to two months, 
just when it 
needs it to get 
good and thick. 
Now, Halts works 
pe, tine for annual grassy 
weeds like crabgrass, 
=, but it wont doany- 
thing tor broad- 
V eat and vine-type weeds 
Pike dandelions and chickweed. > 
You have to get them atter they come = 
up, and our Turf Builder Plus 7 will ~ 
aA that job for you. : 
Ve sell Turf Builder Plus Halts 
wi the plainest guarantee we know: 
“lt tor any reason VOU are not satis- 
fied with results after using this prod- “4S 
uct, you are entitled to get your = 
money back.Simply send usevidence Ss 
of purchase and we will mail you a == 
refund check promptly, = 










= 
rs 










We put aHalt’to = 
this 13 years ago. = 


If you can't tell one weed from an- = 
other, your nearest Scotts Lawn Pro” 
can help. He knows what'’sgrowing ——== 
in your neighborhood and doesn't 
charge for advice. You only pay tor 
what you buy. For his address call us 
toll-free in the Continental U.S.: east Ss 
of the MisssissipD! 800-543-1415; west = 
i: meee Of the Mississippi — 
800-543-0091; and in 
Ohio 800-762-4010. 
If you want our 
address, it's Marys- 
ville, Ohio 43040. 
Dont worry about 
the street. We don't 
have that many. 








= Beechcraft Ronatnea shown here. 


Chances ore, lasl year vou 
—_ to reduce their travel costs— while 


travelled less but spent more. It's 


asimple fact: business travel costs ae dang more business in. more 
are getting out of hand Diaces 


But help is just arnnimel the 
foer., 

It's the Beechcraft Business 
Flying Kit. And it’s already helped 


Gel some help with the vex- 
ing pro iblems of business travel 
Send for the Heechcraft Bissi- 

hess Fiving Ral today 










hundreds of successful compa: eee ee 
nies find new ways to put a lid Write on Your company | 
on the skrrocketing Oret cE birst- airplane. How ct vou determine i letterhead tr: Hees “4 Aireraft ' 
ness travel. the need forcne? Willitbeagoand | Corporation, Dept. A, Wichita, | 

This straight-forward and investment? Who will fly it? 1 Kansas 5/201. Ask for our s 
easy-to-read kit 1 designed to do And this year, the kit has i} free Business Flying Kit, and 
one thing. He ‘ip You, fait Foy-step. been inp cated ane] expanded with 1 | leaae trention if youre @ p- 
realistically evaluate ether @ new information that makes ob { lot. If you'd rather call make 
company airplane can help solve iectively evaluating a company | itt sollect-and ask for ' 
your travel problems. ninplane even easier, t Dick Schowalter, Jr 

Inside the kit, you'll fined wp YouTialsogetalookatdozens | 416-681-7072 
frontanswerstothe teal questions of creative ways many companies § & a 
you have about owning @ company use business pirolanes, like the OR Sea ear 


The Beecher Bonanza. A 4 to 5 seat omplane that can whisk you tm style and conifort 
to adenerst arvwhere you could coer met! fo go AU at sherds aper 200 mph. 


es es Ril ac alk 
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Hunging by their toes, fying foxes awnit dusk 
to unfold their wings. Biggest of bats—the 
wingspan of one species reaches five feet— 
they thrive on tropical fruits. With eyes ten 
times as sensitive as man’s, these fruit bats 
foruge by sight. But sonar guides most bats 
Bouncing high-frequency beeps off objects, 
they dart and dive for their supper. Mexican 
free-tailed baté snap op 70,000 tons of insects 
a year in Texas alone. Other members of the 
order Chiroptera (“hand-wing"') nab 
eaff fish, sip nectar. Vampires drink blood. 
Though carners of rabies to Central Amencan 
cattke-—rarely to man—vampires belie their 
horror-movie imace. Timid, delicate, they 
tame quickly with skilled handling. To shed 
light on a nocturnal world, scientists brave 
eerie caves and cobwebbed wliics. Readers 
appreciate such demanding, on-the-spot 
coverage. They receive it every month in 

the pages of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. 
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A MERE CAR TO 


DO ALL THE THINGS A SCOUT CAN. 


aniworiite, bumpy roads, big 


loads —those are wet some of the 


times that j 
iInternatonal™ 
won t cho 
Outfitted to out-perform 
ordinary cars. Scout dors more 
hecuse it Aue more. Like Al 
vires cave fy muddy hack 


siything less than an 
Scout” jus 


trails and snow: packed neighbor: 


head strects. And the same extra 
Strong engine we use in our 
ton trucks—so pulling a boat 
ar wi braiteg § no problem 
Guts from the ground up. 
Scout 19 designed especially as 


Socal 1, Cowes 


Secu S01 Mealy ¢ 


Fae yf Cha es Jr 


aa. 209ts whhty vehocle The All 
welded steel box frame resists 
distortion better than riveted 
frames. Heavy-duty axies permit 
Scout to carry heavier loads than 


AY station wagon, And even 


with that big inside cargo space, 


Scout's outside dimenssorns 
permit easy Maneuvering in 
tough spots 


SCOUT. 
Anything less 


is just a car. 





A solid selection. Choose from 
four different Scouts. The basic, 


versatile Seout™ LL The Scout 


Traveler® with extra space and 
towing power. [he sporty Scout 
SSL Or Scout Terra® —our 
hard-cdnivin, de it-all pick-up. 
SO O00 | sed a car to doa 
scouts job, Visit your [Inter 
national Harvester Scout Dealer 
and test drive a Scout soon, Be 
cause anything lees is just @ car 
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Explore Your 
World! 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 
NATION A! GEOGRAPHIC 
SOcieETY 
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Japan, Taiwan. Hong Kong 
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Sur 14-da ay nent Esx DSO CCL Ivers 

. 2 Mo ney-saving group air fare 

® Wide-cabin 747 comfort 

* Deluxe hotels, such os Tokyo's Now Otani 

* Comprehensive sightsecing tours 

® Native dance performances, exotic stage 
shows, And more! 
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Find out about all of our exciting Crkent 
fours—from 15 days in Japan to 36 
days inthe Orient and South Pacific 

For more infottriation, calla travel agen 
or Northwest: 800-326 ce toll-free 
fin Minnesota BOO-542-1 


Pros based on per petson dois GcoupAncy 
oc) Wet (oa! Tord ‘inchs — Tour Eeenorn, 
ur fares (abghiy higher June-October) 
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The best way to tame a 
wildfire is with chemical 
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Di-hydrogen oxide, one of the world’s most common chemicals, isn't 
enough. Because di-hydrogen oxide (water) evaporates too quickly. 

Yet combine it with di-ammonium phosphate and you have a chemical 
called Phos-Chek® fire-retardant. Made by Monsanto, Phos-Chek fights fire 
by absorbing heat and depriving fire of its fuel. A plane can drop 3,000 
gallons on a fire, reload and be back in action within 20 minutes, 

The chermical’s bright red eolor lets ground crews and pilots quicklv 
locate areas that have been treated. And, when the fire’s over, Phos-Chek 
helps fertilize the ground to promote new plant growth, 

No chemical is totally safe, all the time, everywhere. But if we want to 
protect ourselves from the rampages of nature (such as fire, famine and 
tlisease) we'll have to use chemicals. And use them properly. © Monsanto Coanpianye 157 


Por a fired booklet ecplaining the rigks and benefits of chemicals, rail to: | 
Monsanto, S00 N, Lindbergh Blvd (St. Lous, Me. 69166. Dept. ASNA-NG] 
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In The Bahamas you can 
live like Robinson Crusoe. 
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Sosa ene w Sentry 
Get the sharpest picture eiitgigreniicaiae coarvetbe thie eaic 
in Zenith h thirty times a second. 
Our new Tri-Focus picture 
tube has three focusing 
actions —two more than 
ordinary tubes. 
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Every day we fly the 
worl. 

We take Americans 
to Tokyo and the Far 
East. We take tourists 
from Australia to the 
American West. Busi 
ness travelers from 
London to Frankfurt. 
We take Texas oil 
people to the atl 
capitals of the world 
All on the world's 
largest fleet of 747s 
and 74 /SPs, 

And berause we 
have a whole world 
lo fly, we have a good 
idea what the world 


wants from an airline. 


They want atten 
tion. And they want 
to be left alone. Thev 
Want to pul their trust 
in long experience, 
And they want a lot 
of new ideas. 

They want an air- 
line Con imiltted to 
making air travel 
available to everyone. 

And they want an 
airline that stays 


Breat by Knowing how 


to get better. 

See your Travel 
Agent, and suppest 
Pan Am, the airline 
that fies to seventy 
one cities in forty- 
seven countries 
around (he woric, 
Every day. 


We fly the world 
the way the world wants stofly. 
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he educational institutions listed in the Directory will be pleased to send additional literature to 
any National Geographic families expressing an interest in receiving further information. By men- 
tioning The Geographic, your inquiries will be assured the best possible attention. 
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Scandinavia — 
and Scotland. 
Northwest has 
as many tours 

as youhave | 

dreams.  <. 
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ae through Scotland. Cruise the fords. 

* Visit medieval casties. Northwest has TOUS 
io match your dreams 
FLY/ORIVES—From Copenhagen 
Stockholm, or Glasgow. Starting 
599/person, two per car, Unlimited mileage 
Three days to ihree weexs 


JET /CRUISES—From New York or 

Boston. Starting at $2,498) person including | 
ait fares. Royal Viking Line sps to ine 
North Cape of Scandinavia or through the J 4 


1 
Baltic to Leningrad, | 


SS ESCOATED TOURS—Scandinavia, Great | 


Britain, Europe or Russia. Land costs fom 


\ S620. Nearly 900 departures on 40 
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PLUS MUCH MORE—Go!! in Scotland. 
Explore Europe on a railpass. Photograpn 
the flords. 

For more information, call a travel agent 
or Northwest: 800-328-7120 (toll-free); in 
Minn. 800-552-1290 (toll-free). 
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Think of yourself apart from the everyday = 
Ino car with a classically defines fender 
ling, designed for o fluid look of motion 
A car engineered for space, comfort, 
quietness and intimate luxury. Seats ore full 
ond wide, richly uphotstered. A podded 
acoustical ceiling arches overhead. 
Undemeath you, a reod-tuned suspension 
soaks up bumps and jolts. Stabilizer bars 
ond individually selected coil springs hold 
you comfortably firm and flat through curves. 
You sense the solid quality of Body By Fisher, 
with double-pane! doors, hood cna 
deck-liad construction 
This is Monte Carlo, by Chevrolet, For all its 
poouwlority, a-car of elegant individuality, 
Test drive o Monte Carlo. Experience ifs 
comfort, its quietness, its feel of conlidence 
behind the whee! 
Look into fs value ond personal pleasures. 
Look into yourself 
And out o litle distance between yoursell 
ond the crowd, 


REWARD YOURSELF 
IN A NEW MONTE CARLO. 
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As you can see, the Pentax ME pave the photographic experts a lot to talk about. And 1 _ 

yer, the result ofall this engineering excellence whats in it for you— ts really very ake You get 
phen lomenal pictures, efh rtlessly achieved by the smallest and lightest 35mm SLR ever made. 
So while the experts loved what went into the Pentax ME, you'll be impressed by what 
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Holiday Inn Gives You 
The #1 Locations and #1 Standards. 
#7 si cabe Pleasin Standards: 
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